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TO A MASTER IN PARADISE, ETC. 


TO A MASTER IN PARADISE. 
I. 


Your life, O Master, was a mighty rock 
Reared amid breakers, whereupon a flock 
Of birds were ever nestled; sometimes 
white, 
Soft things, and sometimes fierce ones and 
untame, 
Shorn of their plumy pride by pain and 
fright, 
Hurt of the darts they had provoked; who 
came, 
Tost by the heavy tempest to your breast, 
Craving but quiet, and receiving rest. 


God bade his waters over you to come, 

And hide your shelter from the wayfaring ; 
So the poor pilgrim birds of weary wing 
Missed their good rock amid the breakers’ 

foam — 
And flew until they found a better thing, 
A sunlit country for their rest and home. 


Il. 


Your life, O Master, was a mighty tree 
Which dew, and sun, and rain, had perfectly 
Matured, and brought to bear in plenitude 
And utter beauty and divine content 
Its leaves for healing and its fruit for food, 
With Eden smells of wondrous ravishment. 
And —_ and women there were healed and 
fed, 
And in your happy shadow gladdened. 


God’s voice did break the tree and lay it low; 
And all those men and women, shelterless, 
Weary and hungry in their great distress, 

Mourned for their loss with very bitter woe — 
Then found that home whither all souls 

must press, 

And God’s own self forevermore did know. 
Academy. EmIiLy H. HICKEY. 


DAFFODILS, 


I sANG of these bright flowers, you know, 
When I was young, Jong years ago, 
And how you praised the song! 
Then softly stroked my hair a-down, 
And whispered of the poet’s crown 
That should be mine ere long. 


I sang to please you, as the flowers 

Were pulled to grace your birthday hours, 
That came with coming spring: 

I was so happy, for your love 

Filled earth below and heaven above — 
I could not choose but sing. 


I was so happy; and to-day, 
Though God hath parted far away 
Your unknown life from mine, 
A sense of peace my bosom fills; 
And lo! I bring fair daffodils, 

Beloved, for a sign. 





A sign of love that tires not yet, 

That would not, if it could, forget; 
Of love by love made brave: 

For I can bear your flowers to bring, 

And bear to hear the thrushes sing, 
Here, by your quiet grave. 


And I can bear to turn away, 

To leave you sleeping day by day, 
What time my task goes on; 

The task I shared with you so long, 

The work for which love makes me strong, 
Though all its joy be gone! 


Oh! vanished far from sight and touch, 

My heart leaned on your heart too much, 
As by your side I crept; 

My head was sheltered by your breast, 

You toiled and thought while I took rest, 
You wakened while I slept. 


The way was long, the world was hard, 

All fortune’s gates were golden-barred, 
Alas! we had no key; 

God closed in love those tiréd eyes, 

Death gave life’s work its crown and prize, 
And parted you and me! 


Awhile — ah, work-mate, not for long ! — 
I sing my simple, saddened song, 
And learn my lesson plain. 
I, yearly, bring your daffodils, 
Till far beyond the eternal hills 
We meet — nor part again! 
All The Year Round. 


DIFFIDENCE. 


My lady sits beside me, and her eyes 
Are deep with distant thought; 
From pearl-strown Persian sands a richer 
prize 
No diver ever brought. 


For Love is purified by suffering ; 
The chambers of her soul 

Have held the moaning of the tides that bring 
Death’s galleys on their roll. 


Would that I heard the music of her speech! 
Still in her silence she 
Can teach what Wisdom’s voice could never 
teach, 
Were that to tutor me. 


For Love himself is warder of the gate 
That leadeth to her heart; 

He oped the door for me, and there I wait 
Till she bids me depart. 


Planet and star rise clear and strong above; 
Grant, Heaven, they be not all 


| The lights of the chapelle ardente of Love 


Before his funeral. 


Chambers’ Journal. J. WILLIAMS. 





THE BALUCH AND AFGHAN 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
THE BALUCH AND AFGHAN FRONTIERS 
OF INDIA. 
BY SIR CHARLES DILKE, 
AUTHOR OF ‘‘GREATER BRITAIN.” 


I. 

WHEN I sailed from Karachi in May, 
1867, I had been struck by its open sea 
and dancing waves, and had pronounced it 
of all the towns in India the least Indian, 
and a pleasant place enough. I had seen 
the harbor works for the removal of the 
bar, and had expressed a doubt as to the 
completeness of their probable success, 
but no doubt as to the importance of 
Karachi, destined, I then thought, as soon 
as the Indus railway was finished, to make 
enormous strides, and, when the Persian 
Gulf route became a fact, to be the great- 
est of all the ports of India, being on the 
straight line as against the wasteful curve. 
The wheat and cotton of the Punjab, and 
of Sindh, which was not at that time irri- 
gated, 1 prophesied would flow down to- 
ward Karachi. In 1867, as I left Karachi, 
I had seen the ameers of Sindh come on 
board the ship to take leave of a great 
official. 

When in November, 1888, I again set 
eyes upon Karachi there were the same 
dancing waves on the open sea, the same 
pleasant softness of climate, a bar almost 
as evil, although one removed by inces- 
sant labor toa somewhat different place, 
an enormously extended town, and vastly 
increased shipping, evidences of every 
kind that, although the Persian Gulf route 
is no more advanced than it was twenty 
years ago, when the first .edition of 
“Greater Britain ” appeared in November, 
1868, the accomplishment of the smaller 
task, the Indus railway, has fulfilled my 
prophecies with regard to the growth of 
the port. Again uniforms came on board 
our excellent ship, but instead of the mag- 
nificence of the ex-ameers of Sindh, the 
plain khaki jackets of a travelling staff, 
Sir Frederick Roberts, and those with 
him. 

The middle of the day I spent in look- 
ing round Karachi, a specially important 
place when considered from the point of 
view of those military interests which I 
had come out to study, inasmuch as it is 
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the inevitable military port of India, until, 
if ever, the Persian Gulf route is used, 
and Gwadur, on the south coast of Balu- 
chistan, is connected by railway with 
Nushki, and comes partly to replace Kara- 
chi for warlike purposes. Some argue 
that in time of war we shall be unable to 
use the Mediterranean and Egypt, and 
that Bombay will then be better than 
Karachi for the despatch of troops. There 
are, of course, possibilities each way. We 
may require to send troops hurriedly to 
India in a war in which we are able to use 
Egypt. We may even be able to send 
them in the course of time by the wider 
isthmus, that between the Mediterranean 
and the Persian Gulf. If Asia Minor 
could be opened out by railways our short- 
est route in any war in which Turkey hap- 
pened to be friendly would be by the 
Euphrates, even supposing that railways 
ended at Bushire as we call it (that is Abu- 
shehr), or some port on the Persian Gulf, 
and that our troops had there to take sea 
again to reach Karachi. It is probable 
that the first railways to connect Europe 
with India will approach India from this 
side. The political difficulties of passing 
through Afghanistan are likely for long to 
be so formidable that the railways which 
will ultimately unite Persia with the Euro- 
pean system will probably become the 
postal route, a fine harbor being made at 
first upon the gulf, possibly at Bushire, 
three or four days’ steam from Karachi, 
possibly at Bunder El Abbas, or some 
port at the mouth of the gulf within a 
couple of days’ steam from Karachi. Ulti- 
mately I think it probable that a railway 
will be made along the north shore of the 
Persian and Arabian Gulf to India, for the 
country is, when crossed in this direction 
and not from south to north, far from dif- 
ficult. By Egypt, or much more by the 
Persian Gulf, Karachi is our nearest and 
therefore our most important military 
port, saving two days for northern India 
over Bombay, and four days for Quetta. 
The harbor is, as any other harbor on this 
coast would be, troublesome, and it is said 
that the sand which has been dredged out 
of it, had it not been gradually washed 
back again, would have sufficed to build - 
up a sort of local Himalayan range. Still 
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it is a sufficiently good harbor to be thor- 
oughly useful for military purposes. 

On the evening of the day on which we 
reached Karachi we left it in the railway 
train of the commander in-chief, dining 
that night, breakfasting, lunching, and 
dining the next day in his carriage, and 
before breakfast on the second morning 
reaching the as yet untraversed line of the 
high-level broad-gauge route through the 
Bolan Pass. 

Dawn on the first morning showed me 
Sehwan, which | had seen in 1867, but a 
Sehwan and neighborhood greatly changed 
since I came down the Indus in that year, 
and now under that almost continual culti- 
vation which in 1868 I had ventured to 
prophesy forit. The next day we found 
dawn at Sibi, a rapidly growing town 
where the two sides of the railway loop 
from Quetta meet, though only one side 
— that by which we shall return through 
the Harnai Pass —is at present open to 
traffic. Both lines are strategical lines, 


and the local trade, being chiefly trade 
which accompanies half-yearly migration 
of tribes, mainly fails to come by rail. 
It has, however, enormously increased 


through the peace which we have brought 
to the Bolan. For several years, not very 
long ago, the Bolan Pass was entirely 
closed by civil war. In 1875 Sir Robert 
Sandeman, then Captain Sandeman, was 
directed to report whether anything could 
be done to reopen it. It was impossible 
to open the pass without the co-operation 
of the khan of Khelat, and he was inter- 
ested in closing it, as by closing it he 
forced the trade through his capital and 
obtained the duties, whereas in the Bolan 
he was obliged to share them with the 
local tribes. Sir Robert Sandeman came 
to an arrangement by which some of the 
wild Murrees were paid to keep the peace, 
and the policy was inaugurated of inter- 
esting the tribes in the protection of the 
passes, instead of attempting to hold them 
by a regular force. In 1878 the telegraph 
was carried through the Bolan, and the 
pass was used for the advance of troops. 
Fortified posts were built, and the pass 
was successfully kept open throughout the 
war, the tribes standing steadily to our 
side from the moment that we had begun 
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to pay them. The paying for the protec- 
tion of a pass does more than protect the 
pass. It enables us to make arrangements 
to keep the peace in all its neighborhood, 
for, by coming into relations with the 
chiefs, our agents are able to hold assem- 
blies of these leading warriors, and their 
decisions, which are generally sound, are 
obeyed without a question. Where nec- 
essary, pressure is brought to bear by the 
stoppage of “the service ” of a particular 
tribe, and a perfect machinery of govern- 
ment and justice is established at small 
cost. The tribesmen not only guard the 
roads, but they arrest criminals, recover 
stolen property, carry letters, produce 
supplies, escort officers and survey par- 
ties, and generally perform all the duties 
of police in a wild country. As late as 
1874 the Murrees were in the habit of 
raiding upon the Khelat plains, which 
geographically form part of the plain of 
India, and upon their neighbors upon both 
sides in the hills; and also in 1874 an- 
other Khelat tribe, the Brahoees, actually 
crossed the desert and invaded British 
territory in search of fugitive slaves. But 
so great and so rapid was the change, 
brought about in the manner that I have 
described, that even after Maiwand, when 
there were signs of trouble in India itself, 
and when beyond the Bolan there was a 
good deal of fighting with tribes lying be- 
tween ourselves and the Afghans, the 
Bolan itself remained undisturbed. 

At small stations between Sibi and the 
mouth of the Bolan we began to see some 
splendid men, long-haired, white-robed, 
gipsy-faced Baluchis, looking very black 
for the most part by the side of the nearly 
white Kashmirians and Kandaharees and 
the brown Sikh police. Many of the men 
were over six feet three inches, and ad- 
mirably built. The dogs crowded round 
the train, to which they had not yet be- 
come accustomed, licking the grease off 
the wheel-boxes ; and it is said that when 
the railway is first introduced into one of 
these wild frontier districts the trains go 
over the legs of so many of the dogs that 
there is a chance of a new three-legged 
breed being introduced before they come 
te understand the starting signals. 

As we neared the mouth of the pass and 
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began the ascent we met miles of camels, 
and thousands of people, with horses and 
asses and sheep, passing along the road. 
It is hard to say how they manage to live 
upon the march, for the country is abso- 
lutely sterile, and they have to carry with 
them all supplies, except food for camels, 
for the camels live upon the thorns. On 
the middle day of our long railway jour- 
ney the thermometer had stood at go® in 
the shade, but before we had climbed far 
into the hills the yellow sheep-skin tunics 
—the famous Joshteens from Kabul and 
Kandahar, similar to those which I had so 
often seen among the Russians — began 
to make their appearance, and we were 
shivering ina bitter wind. The enormous 
importance of the Bolan as a possible in- 
vader’s route to India had long been 
known, and it led to the occupation of 
Quetta as a strong natural position upon 
the other side. The troubles with the 
tribes in, and on each flank of, the Bolan 
had afterwards led to the pressing forward 
of the double railroad to Quetta, giving 
alternative lines, of which the northern 
was already open and running, while the 
southern through the Bolan had been 
made as a narrow-gauge line, then taken 
up, and now remade as a broad-gauge line, 
at a high level less exposed to damage by 
water. This new line had not been sur- 
veyed for traffic, and I believe that in 
passing along it with our carriages we 
were breaking an Indian act; but military 
progresses know no law, and as no stones 
happened to tumble upon our heads no one 
was the worse. 

As we rapidly began to rise we passed 
many “ switchback railway ” sidings, made 
to turn sharply up the hill, intended to 
save the trains from destruction if they 
should break away upon the steep in- 
clines. The route now was literally 
swarming with the tribes. Thousands 
upon thousands of white-robed Baluchis 
were trooping eastwards towards the In- 
dian plains, coming down from their hill 
villages, and bringing with them their 
great tents, their camels, their wives, and 
children, to leave all these upon the Indus 
shore on British soil, and to travel by rail 
throughout India to Lahore, to Delhi, 
some even to Calcutta, selling carpets and 





buying all the goods of which they stand 
in need for the coming year. In the spring 
they will climb back into Baluchistan and 
southern Afghanistan by the Bolan, carry- 
ing so little food that they seem to live 
upon the stones. When we reached the 
picturesque portion of the pass we left 
our carriages for an open truck placed at 
the head of the train in front of the two 
engines, and there we sat, with the fore- 
part of the truck occupied by the paws 
and head of his Excellency’s dog; next 
came the one lady of the party and Sir 
Frederick Roberts, and then myself and 
all the staff. The long-haired warriors 
and tribesmen, who occupied every place 
of vantage on the crags, doubtless thought, 
and have since told their fellow-tribesmen 
on their return, that the whole scene was 
devised to do honor to a dog. In one 
place the line was so steep that our two 
engines, after failing once with horrid 
puffings, had to take us back up an incline 
to make a run at the severe piece, which 
has been fitted with a cogged centre line 
for a German engine to pull up the heavy 
weights. In the tunnels umbrellas were 
freely opened, because the tunnels had 
not yet been lined, and the dropping of 
small stones as the train went through 
was a frequent incident. At the top of 
the pass an English station-master had 
planted willows, and amphibious Persi- 
caria, and a kind of willow-herb, in the 
pools and tiny trickling stream; but wil- 
lows, Persicaria, willow-herb and_ ll, 
Thames vegetation though they be, could 
not make the Bolan look like the Thames 
valley, for it is stonier than the hills of 
Greece, stonier than Palestine, more evil- 
looking than Laghouat —as bad as the 
Sinai Peninsula looks when seen from the 
Gulf of Suez. As we began to descend a 
little from the high level we found the 
bridges disturbing to the more nervous of 
the party, for, while they were no doubt 
substantial as far as the passage of 
the train was concerned, they were not 
planked, and were neither pleasant to look 
down through nor convenient for the work- 
men tocross. All the many laborers em- 
ployed upon the kine had brought their 
families from the surrounding districts to 
see us pass, and all stood smiling at us, 
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but none bowing except chiefs. Here and 
there Indian traders, passing along the 
road with the tribesmen, would leave the 
rest of the caravan and come close down 
to the railway line itself to bow in the 
usual Indian fashion, their salutes being 
duly returned by Sir Frederick Roberts. 
The signal-men spread their hands before 
them and salaamed to the ground at the 
passage of the train. 

At last, after the bare, wild scenery, 
such as may be found anywhere in the 
great dry line across the old world be- 
tween the Morocco Atlantic coast and 
Tripoli, and again between the Suez des- 
ert and central India, we suddenly came 
out upon a splendid view over the plain of 
Quetta, bounded in the far distance by the 
Kwaja Amran frontier range, a view which 
reminded me of the first glimpse of the 
plain of the Great Salt Lake. Like Utah 
and Nevada, the plain of Quetta and the 
Pishin valley form what the Americans 
call a soda country, a flat, alkali-covered 
tableland with bare hills rising range upon 
range, like the Ruby Mountains, the Dia- 
mond Mountains, the Quartz Mountains, 
and the Humboldt range, that lie between 
the Great Salt Lake and California. 

We ran rapidly down the incline, and 
while I was at tea with Sir Charles Elli- 
ott, the minister of public works, in his 
carriage, which was attached to the rear 
of the train, we suddenly found ourselves, 
long before we expected it, drawn up in 
the red-carpeted station of Quetta, with 
my old friend Sir Robert Sandeman, in 
blue official uniform and civil cocked hat, 
solemnly bowing to his Excellency, who 
had changed from khaki into more Euro- 
pean military costume, and was surrounded 
by a staff who had changed their clothes 
very quickly, nobody knew where and no- 
body knew when. A guard of honor of a 
hundred men in scarlet, with regimental 
colors also glowing brightly in the last 
rays of the setting sun, was upon the plat- 
form to receive the commander-in-chief, 
and ina minute more, under a capering, 
dancing, and galloping escort of pictur- 
esque Sindh horse, we were driving rap- 
idly to Lady Sandeman’s hospitality at the 
residency. 

Quetta is now one of the largest of our 
stations, in India I had almost said, but 
Quetta is notin India. On the way up by 
railway from Jacobabad you first run out 
of India into Khelat territory, wholly in- 
dependent but for the fact that Sir Robert 
Sandeman as governor-general’s agent in 
Baluchistan is all-powerful — all-powerful 
because, or chiefly because, he adminis- 
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ters justice on the advice of the nobles of 
Baluchistan, continually called together 
by him, and in the name of the ruler of 
Khelat, partly too because Sir Robert 
Sandeman is a born ruler of men, and one 
whom, exactly fitted by nature for the 
work which he has to do, it is not easy to 
disobey. Heis, however, even more loved 
than he has ever been feared. The rail- 
way, after going out of British territory 
into Khelat territory, in which we police 
the line and two hundred feet from it each 
way, comes back again into territory which 
was ceded by Afghanistan to India in 1878 
by the Treaty of Gandamak — territory 
known till recently as the “assigned dis- 
tricts ” of Pishin and Sibi, and very lately 
indeed become a part of India. But at 
Quetta we had run out of this territory 
again into a Khelat district, a district not 
independent because it is administered as 
if it were part of India on a regular sys- 
tem, we paying rent for it to the khan of 
Khelat. Sir Robert Sandeman is chief 
commissioner of the new province, known 
as British Baluchistan, although ceded to 
us not by Baluchistan but by Afghanistan, 
which never, however, really occupied it 
except at two spots. As chief commis- 
sioner he rules British Baluchistan (as 
well as the Quetta rented district) from 
Quetta, not itself in British Baluchistan ; 
and at Quetta he also carries on the du- 
ties of governor-general’s agent for inde- 
pendent Baluchistan, and is able to wield 
powers such as he could not make use of 
if Quetta was an integral part of India. 
The Sandeman system takes from the 
people a sixth of their produce in return 
for peace and protection and retention of 
their customs and tribal rule. The judg- 
ments of chiefs are enforced, and a good 
deal of the money is paid back to the 
tribes for service, but there is profit on 
the whole. The governing by their own 
laws and customs wins for him and for us 
the love and attachment of the Baluch 
chiefs, and even of the southern Afghans. 
The institutions which he fosters are aris- 
tocratic, but very free, and certainly pop- 
ular with the tribes; and the local levies 
which he raises for our service form ex- 
cellent troops. We hear that we shall 
have an opportunity of seeing for our- 
selves a good deal of these levies, for he 
has called together the chiefs of western 
Baluchistan and of the districts to the 
north as far as the Punjab frontier to 
meet us in durbar at Loralai. The effects 
of Sir Robert Sandeman’s rule in the 


|neighborhood of Quetta have been ex- 


traordinary. But a very few years ago 
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marauders were common, and officers 
were killed within sight of the town when 
they went out to shoot. 


A scrimmage in a border station — 
A canter down some dark defile — 

Two thousand pounds of education 
Drops to a ten-rupee jezail! 

The crammer’s boast, the squadron’s pride, 
Shot like a rabbit in a ride! 


Now the country almost as far as Kan- 
dahar is so safe that an Englishman ora 
Hindu trader can jog about it if he chooses 
on a mule, and without a pistol. The 
Pishin valley is certainly more peaceful 
than almost any part of Europe. 

The view from the residency is a lovely 
one. The foreground was occupied by 
stalwart Sikhs with the blue and red tur- 
bans of the police of the Punjab, from 
which they were detailed for Quetta duty. 
Quetta stands on a flat plain, but three 
magnificent detached mountains are in 
sight, and a portion of the remainder of 
the landscape is filled in by a distant view 
of the far-off ranges. Five minutes after 
we had reached the residency the red sun- 
fires were glowing on the mountains and 
there was darkness in the plain. There 
are no finer crags anywhere than those 
which frown upon our great forward gar- 
rison town; but darkness fell and there 
was no more time left to look at them, and 
tea in a comfortable drawing-room with 
pleasant society had charms for those who 
after nearly four weeks of sea had gone 
through forty-five hours of railroad. 

A few years ago Quetta was looked 
upon as being out of the world. Now, 
thanks largely to the popularity of its 
rulers, it has become a station which many 
officers prefer to almost any of the regular 
Indian stations. There is plenty of water ; 
in consequence there will soon be plenty 
of trees, willows especially having been 
planted in great numbers, and growing 
rapidly. The height of the plateau upon 
which Quetta stands, varying as it does 
between five and six thousand feet above 
the sea, makes the nights cool in the hot 
part of the year and gives a severe winter, 
tempered by dryness and a splendid sun; 
and if only means could be found to avoid 
the frontier fever, which fills the hospitals 
with regularity in October of every year, 
Quetta would be a most pleasant place. 
It is a curious evidence of the sun heat 
and of the night cold of Quetta that Eu- 
ropean soldiers are struck down at one 
and the same time by sunstroke and pneu- 
monia, The sober men seem generally 
to come into hospital with fever, and those 





given to excess with the direct effects of 
the hot sun or of the bitter wind. The 
sun and wind together so blister the skin 
that even the British officer and soldier, 
with all the inborn British horror of doing 
eccentric things, are forced to cover 
their faces thickly with various kinds of 
grease. 

Quetta conversations soon brought back 
reminiscences of far-off days. When I 
had last seen Sir Robert Sandeman it had 
been in London, during the discussion of 
the occupation of the Khojak position, in 
which I had sided with him, and I was 
able soon to brush up my recollections. 

We brought with us or found gathered 
here all the men in India who best under- 
stand the problem of frontier defence —:a 
very grave problem too. The British 
Empire, enormously strong in some re- 
spects, easily protected on most sides by 
the mere expenditure of money upon the 
fleet and its necessary coaling stations, is 
vulnerable by land in two parts of the 
globe; upon the Canadian southern fron- 
tier and upon the Indian western frontier. 
In each of these places Great Britain is a 
continental power; but in Canada our 
neighbor is not a country with a standing 
army, not a country that, for many years 
past, has shown a disposition to extend its 
frontiers, or at all events not a disposition 
to extend them except when called by 
the neighboring population. The British 
troops have been withdrawn from British 
North America, except from the point of 
Halifax, valuable to the mother country 
as a coaling station and as the headquar- 
ters of a fleet. The Canadian Dominion 
has undertaken its own defence. It has 
a permanent force of trained militia, al- 
though too small a force. It has a large 
number of trained officers. It has laws 
which enable the whole population capable 
of bearing arms to be called out at once 
and drilled to take the field. It has in 
front of it practically only States militia, 
and the militia of States comprised in a 
federation which does not desire to pos- 
sess itself of Canada unless a majority of 
the Canadian people should wish volun- 
tarily to desert their connection with 
ourselves and to enter into political rela- 
tionship with their neighbors. In India 
the problem is very different. Our neigh- 
bor, although not yet a very close neigh- 
bor, is the greatest military power in the 
world, possessing a peace army equal in 
strength to the German and the Austrian 
together, and given, to say the least of it, 
to territorial growth. 

There has been a marvellous change in 
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Russia since I wrote in 1868. At that 
time, while I alluded to her steady ad- 
vance, and while I assumed that a few 
years would see Russia in exactly the 
geographical position that she now occu- 
pies, and while I argued against the occu- 
pation by us of any part of Afghanistan 
proper, I pointed out the lamentable weak- 
ness of our then frontier. I showed that 
if Russia were to move down upon India 
we should have to meet her either in 
Afghanistan or upon the Indus, and that 
to meet her “at the foot of the mountains 
and with the Indus behind us would be a 
military suicide.” I showed thata retreat 
to the Indus would be a terrible blow to 
the confidence of our troops, that an ad- 
vance into Afghanistan would be an 
advance out of reach of railroad communi- 
cation and through dangerous defiles, and 
that it was a delusion to suppose that we 
could resist Russia upon our then frontier. 
I proposed a railroad from the Indus 
through the Bolan, and the concentration 
to the north-west of the Bolan of a power- 
ful European force, to take in flank and 
rear any invader who might advance upon 
the Khyber; and I pointed out that such a 
position would be on the road to Kandahar, 
and that, although it would be a mistake 
to occupy Kandahar except by the wish of 
the Afghans, nevertheless the advance of 
the Russians would one day force the 
Afghans to ally themselves to us and to 
solicit the occupation of their cities. But, 
while I was right upon this point and an- 
ticipated the policy which was first laid 
down by government ten years later, I 
took far too low a view of the strength of 
Russia in central Asia. My own experi- 
ence in five journeys in Russia which I 
made, shortly after writing upon India, 
between 1868 and 1873, led me to modify 
the view which I had formed as to Rus- 
sian weakness ; but time has also modified 
the facts themselves, and there can be no 
doubt that the affection with which Russia 
is regarded by the bulk of her Mahomme- 
dan population is of recent growth. I was 
utterly wrong, however, in my belief of 
1867 that Russia would be unable to intro- 
duce civilization into Asia, and that her 
weakness there would be such that she 
would continue less homogeneous and less 
strong for defence than India. Since 1867 
the Russians have ceased to be a merely 
backward people ruled by a foreign, that 
is, a German, rule, and have become that 
which later observers have found them to 
be —a nation of all peoples patriotic, and 
willing to bear heavy burdens for the sake 
of an idea. Drunken and ignorant too 


many of the Russian peasantry still are, 
and corrupt still is, in many of its 
branches, the Russian administration ; but 
enormous strides have been made in the 
last twenty years, and especially in the 
last ten years since the Turkish war, and 
while India has advanced, Russia has ad- 
vanced far more rapidly in every direction. 

Not only is Russia the greatest military 
power in the world, but she is the Euro- 
pean power with the largest homogeneous 
population and the greatest expansive 
force. Territorially she has the largest 
empire, possessing a vast share of the old 
world, and hers is a people full of patriotic 
and religious spirit, and so well disciplined 
that all except an infinitesimal minority 
obey joyfully and without question, under 
all circumstances, whether good or evil, 
the will of a single man. Yet, although 
subject to what, with our Parliamentary 
ideas, we are disposed to style despotism, 
the Russian people are full of spirit, and 
of those qualities which we consider spe- 
cially Anglo-Saxon — “ pluck ” and “ go.” 
Russia has absorbed with rapidity, but 
with completeness, the greater part of 
central Asia, has drawn steadily nearer 
and nearer to our frontier, has made her- 
self extremely popular with the people 
she has conquered. Her policy through- 
out the century has been apparently fixed 
in object, but pursued with patience ; and 
while there seems no reason to suppose 
any probability of a speedy collision, 
which England will do nothing to provoke, 
it is impossible for those who are charged 
with the defence of India to shut their eyes 
to the possibilities or even the probabili- 
ties of the future. It is on these prob- 
lems, of which I began the discussion in 
Quetta under the most favorable circum- 
stances for obtaining}light, that I shall 
have to pronounce my opinion as a contri- 
bution to a discussion on the importance 
of which I need not dwell. That opinion 
I shall naturally reserve for the point at 
which it was most fully formed. At the 
end of 1868, when I wrote upon this sub- 
ject, I had ridiculed the possibility, under 
the then existing state of things, of Russia 
invading India, but a mere glance at a 
good map is sufficient to show that, by the 
extraordinary advance which Russia has 
made, both by pushing forward her fron- 
tier southwards and by rapidly making 
strategical railroads within the last few 
years, that which was impossible in 1868 
is at all events less out of the question 
now. It behoves every Englishman to 
make up his mind upon the extent of pres- 





ent and of probable future danger, inas- 

















much as grave decisions may have to be 
taken by the country soon. 

Besides Sir Frederick Roberts, who 
knows Afghanistan as no one else now 
knows it, and knows the Indian army as 
no one else has ever known it, we had 
with us at Quetta the adjutant-general, 
General Elles ; the quartermaster-general, 
General Chapman, who has given years 
of patient labor and travel to the Indian 
frontier; General Chesney, the military 
member of Council; Sir Charles Elliott, 
the public-works member of Council, who 
has under him the strategic railways; 
General Nairne, the inspector-general of 
artillery ; Colonel Sandford, the inspect- 
or-general of military works, who is re- 
sponsible in chief for the fortifications ; 
Colonel Nicholson, the secretary of the 
Defence Commission; and Generals Sir 
Oriel Tanner and Sir John Hudson, of 
whom the first was just giving up the com- 
mand at Quetta, while the second was 
taking it over from him. On all political 
questions, and questions half political and 
half military, Sir Robert Sandeman and 
his local second, Major Barnes, are natu- 
rally the chief powers. 

Our baggage, which had come round 
with the servants by the mail train along 
the ordinary railway through the Harnai 
Pass, by which we were to return, reached 
Quetta two hours after we did, and we 
were then able at last to wash and dress. 
Considering what Quetta was a few years 
ago, it seemed strange to sit down ina 
magnificent room with thirty people — 
ladies in Paris gowns, soldiers in scarlet, 
doctors in blue, and the only civil member 
of Council present dressed like myself, as 
an ordinary mortal—toa dinner worthy 
ofa first-class embassy. The illusion that 
one was at a great European state dinner 
was enhanced by a magnificent picture of 
the queen, and nothing except the cos- 
tumes and faces of the servants showed 
the latitude and longitude in which we 
were assembled. At last we retired to our 
own apartments, where we were “ put up ” 
by the side of the commander-in-chief, and 
had in consequence his guards over us, a 
post of Sikh police and a post of Bombay 
native infantry ; and the step of the double 
sentries, unnecessary except for state, 
lulled us to rest. The next morning I 


started early with the soldiers, and with- 
out Sir Robert Sandeman and the ladies, 
for manceuvres on the Pishin plain, and 
for a sight of some of the new military 
roads. 

In addition to the great strategic rail- 
road, which was constructed on orders 
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given by the government of which I was 
a member, after the Penjdeh incident, 
military roads have lately been made from 
Quetta to Khelat, from Quetta to Dera 
Ghazi Khan, and through all the valleys 
around Quetta. Such roads have to be 
made with care, because there is always 
the risk that, made to assist the defence, 
they may be so placed as to prove of ad- 
vantage to the invader. But the roads 
round Quetta have been considered with 
immense care by General Chapman and 
Sir Frederick Roberts, and I should imag- 
ine that it is unlikely that in this case 
such errors have been made. We ran out 
in our train from Quetta to Khanai. The 
country that we passed through was an 
arid, sterile plain, crossed here and there 
by ridges and by watercourses; a bare 
table-land swept in summer by hot dust 
storms, in winter by cold north winds. 
Around us were hills of ten to eleven thou- 
sand feet, of which the highest was the 
splendid rock of Takatu, 11,390 feet in 
height. In the gorges were stunted trees, 
juniper, wild olive, tamarisk, acacia, and 
false pistachio. Although the Pishin val- 
ley is poor at its Quetta end, further up it 
is irrigated in parts, grows fair crops, and 
pays the cost of administration. The 
large garrison of Quetta had been moved 
forward into the hills, and was waiting for 
us, divided into two forces, in the neigh- 
borhood of the station of Khanai. We 
had taken our saddles with us, and cav- 
alry horses supplied by the Sindh Horse 
were ready for us to ride. I had some 
scruples as to riding cavalry horses, and 
never did so throughout the journey when 
it was possible to procure a civil ora local 
levy mount, because I know the very 
proper touchiness upon this point of In- 
dian cavalry soldiers. The advent of a 
large government party often lames their 
best horses, which belong, at all events in 
theory, to the men. Sometimes worse 
happens. I know how the passage of a 
recent viceroy along the grand trunk road, 
taking artillery horses from many miles 
away to draw his four-in-hand, once left at 
least two batteries without horses for 
seven weeks, and totally inefficient for 
that time, of course —a serious matter 
indeed in India. On this occasion, how- 
ever, I had no choice, and must have 
failed to see the positions and the ma- 
neeuvres had I not accepted Sindh Horse 
mounts. 

The two local generals, Sir Oriel Tan- 
ner and Sir John Hudson, acted as um- 
pires with a large umpire staff. The rest 
of us rode with the commander-in-chief up 
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a gorge which, if practicable, would afford 
an obvious passage to an attacking force 
from the Afghan side round the local Mat- 
terhorn, without facing the giant Takatu, 
and avoiding the fortified lines across the 
plain of Quetta. But so strong is the 
natural position of Quetta that this gorge 
—the only means of approach from the 
north or west, except that across the 
deeply ravined and now fortified plain — 
contained some five excellent defensive 
positions, at each one of which a small 
force ought to be able to repulse a large 
one. My little Kabul horse, with Arab 
blood, seemed to be able to climb the side 
of a house, either up or down, was sure- 
footed as a goat, never tired, and appar- 
ently never needing to drink or feed; but 
even his mettle was tried by the steepness 
of the first position. No English horses 
would face these hills, which are not only 
of tremendous steepness, but covered with 
loose stones ; the local horses never flinch 
and will go anywhere you take them. The 
whole time that I was in India, riding as 
I did two fresh horses every day upon the 
average, I never had one which stumbled, 
shied, or refused. The staff naturally go 
wherever Sir Frederick Roberts takes 
them, and when I followed him and them 
up one hillside I asked myself in amaze- 
ment whether we shouid be expected to 
ride down, and was glad to find that there 
was a limit somewhere, for even Sir Fred- 
erick himself, perhaps out of kindness to 
a civilian, dismounted to descend this par- 
ticular hill, and we of course followed suit, 
much to the damage of all our boots. 
When much foot climbing is expected 
short boots are worn and the legs bound 
up with the native bandage, but at the 
manceuvres high yellow boots were worn. 
The force engaged consisted of two and a 
half British regiments, three native in- 
fantry regiments, all the mountain guns 
from Quetta, and one regiment of cavalry 
—quite useless in such country, except 
for escorts and messages to the rear. All 
scouting must here be done by infantry, 
who in their dust-colored clothes cannot 
be seen at all in the usual sunshine of the 
country upon a background of dust and 
stones. On the rare occasions when the 
sun is obscured by mist or cloud they can 
be seen if moving; but even in sunshine 
the cavalry can be seen, not the riders but 
the horses, looking like so many ants. 
The heliograph was in use all along the 
line, and signal stations were established 
on the highest summits except on that of 
Takatu itself, which is too high for use 
except at enormous distances. The coun- 
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try is about the roughest in the world. 
The low ground is covered with sweet 
southernwood and with wormwood. On 
the hillsides there is here and there a 
juniper stump deprived of every branch 
by the tribal parties engaged to make the 
military roads for the defence position- 
guns. As the attacking troops from the 
Pishin valley came within along range of 
our mountain battery fire was opened upon 
them by the guns, but I could not myself 
detect their infantry in the blazing sun- 
light, and could not even find the British 
infantry of our own side who were lining 
the cliffs close to us in support of the de- 
fending guns. The mountain batteries 
form perhaps the finest and most useful 
force of all that serve the queen. Noth- 
ing could exceed the rapidity with which 
they came into action or retired. The 
guns were screw guns in two pieces on 
separate mules, and in the twinkling of an 
eye they would be nowin two pieces upon 
muleback and now put together and en- 
gaged. The battery, among the guns of 
which my horse was standing, was a mixed 
corps; the men who served the pieces be- 
longing to the Royal Artillery; the mule- 
drivers — who, with the mules themselves, 
seem quite as well trained to their work 
as do the Britons — being Sikhs. These 
latter are mostly the stunted brothers of 
soldiers in our Sikh regiments, of stature 
too short to be taken for the infantry, but 
themselves as tall as the average British 
or Continental soldier, as tall as the com- 
mander-in-chief, the quartermaster-gen- 
eral, or many of the best officers on the 
staff, though naturally short of the gigan- 
tic form of Sir Oriel Tanner. It was 
wonderful, indeed, to see so tremendous a 
warrior, with a saddle like a boat, gallop- 
ing up and down the hillsides upon little 
Afghan horses, and rivalling in his riding 
the wiry Lord Sahib himself. It was im- 
possible to have the strength of the posi- 
tion pointed out to one by more compe- 
tent exponents. Sir Oriel Tanner has had 
great experience of this district during 
the years of his command. Sir John Hud- 
son, his successor, is one of Sir Freder- 
ick Roberts’s Afghan heroes. His Ex- 
cellency’s own knowledge of the frontier, 
which he has crossed in every direction 
every year for a great number of years 
past, and through which he has twice had 
to fight his way, is supreme. 

As we all stand by the mountain battery 
in action, the inspector-general of artillery 
in India—a quiet, scientific gunner, the 





late head of Shoeburyness — who has Sir 
| Frederick Roberts’s confidence in the 
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higt.est possible degree, points out to the 
chief and the quartermaster-general the 
merits of the newest fuses, just come out 
from Woolwich, which are both time and 
percussion fuses in one, so that if the time 
fail the shell explodes on striking. The 
echo of the guns from the rocks is deaf- 
ening; the position is found to be impreg- 
nable, and in order that we may test the 
others, our white-armlet wearers have to 
make the violent assumption that the en- 
emy has seized it in the night by surprise, 
and, as they give him the next or inter- 
mediate position also, we fall back to the 
third to see that defended. There we 
stand eight thousand feet above the sea, 
and a cold wind strikes us to the bone and 
marrow, blowing first one way and then 
the other, though but an hour before we 
had been grilling in a sun tremendous 
even for central Asia. The ridge was 
one of those geologic walls that are com- 
mon in Afghanistan, composed of a hard 
pudding-stone exactly like Roman ma- 
sonry. Stones rounded in primeval times 
by water or by glacial action are imbedded 
in a natural concrete itself as hard as 
stone, and the mountain-top for hundreds 
of yards together has an aspect as artifi- 
cial as that of the walls of Pevensey Cas- 
tle. These Titanic fortifications so block 
the way along the gorge that it seemed 
useless to continue falling back; but as 
the positions chosen for the chief defence 
all lay behind again, and still nearer Quet- 
ta, right under Takatu, we promised our- 
selves a further study of them on the 
morrow, and got back to Khanai to lunch 
at 5 P.M., just before the valley sunset, 
with the temporary opinion, at least, that 
if this is the best way to Quetta, Quetta 
must be about the strongest position in 
the world. Immediately after sunset and 
our meal, a picked force consisting of 
chosen shots from the Worcester Regi- 
ment, under the general direction of 
the acting adjutant-general for musketry, 
Colone! Hamilton, fired with the new rifle 
volleys at six hundred yards and at four 
hundred yards, followed by rushes and by 
individual firing. The dust was knocked 
up as though by shell; the bullets picked 
up were frightfully torn and twisted, and 
the copper casing scattered about on every 
side in a fused form, but the copper is to 
be replaced by nickel. At night our train 
in which we slept was guarded by sentries 
armed with the repeating rifles, which had 
a strange tiny and toy-like aspect. We 
were all up early, and as I had ridden 
across toa Moslem burying-ground on a 
high portion of the plateau I hada solemn 





view of sunrise over the lower slopes of 
Takatu. The Worcester Regiment picked 
shots were out again firing volleys at an 
unknown range, which proved when meas- 
ured to be 2,090 yards —volleys which, 
owing to the low trajectory of the new 
rifle, took much effect. So rapid was the 
repeating action that there were always at 
least two flights of bullets in the air at the 
same time. We rode up the same gorge, 
round Takatu, to the fourth and fifth posi- 
tions, where were waiting for us, divided 
into two forces, the same troops, with the 
addition of a garrison battery of Royal 
Artilllery in charge of three heavy guns 
of position, a company of Royal Engineers, 
and the Quetta volunteers. As we passed 
through the attacking force upon our way 
up we found the narrow pathway through 
the gorge blocked by a sick camel, which 
had sat down to bubble, squeak, roar, and 
groan. A sergeant and eight men of a 
British regiment were surrounding him 
in despair, having failed to get him up. 
“What is it?” says the chief to the ser- 
geant, well knowing, however, what it 
was. “He won’t move, sir,” growled the 
sergeant in his deepest bass. But the 
result of the incident was that I heard an 
anecdote of the Afghan war, of how a 
camel had blocked the whole advance — 
how, after every humane effort had been 
made to move him, the anti-humane party, 
who had proposed lighting a fire against 
him, began to prevail. At last the fire 
was lighted, and the beast did not move. 
The humanitarians then came proudly to 
the front and interfered, pointing out that 
obviously he could not move. Pioneers 
were sent for, and, at the end of twenty 
minutes of severe labor, a road was made 
round him, when, just as it was completed, 
the camel got up quietly, without having 
been touched, and, trotting forward, re- 
sumed his proper place in the ranks! 
However necessary he may be, and how- 
ever useful, the camel is not popular in the 
British army, which infinitely prefers the 
mule, The view of Takatu was grand, but 
the position was so hopelessly strong that 
the attack was a mere farce. As we rode 
down through the attacking force the 
commander-in-chief, smiling at the officer 
commanding, said, “ Well, what are you 
doing?” to which the revlv was, “ Dying 
gloriously, sir,” and there was nothing 
else indeed to be done. After a hard 
ride down the hill we reached Fuller’s 
Camp to lunch at 4 P. M., the train having 
come round to meet us there. The camp 
is named after Lieutenant Fuller of the 
Royal Engineers, and is celebrated as the 
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scene of a small disaster which followed 
Maiwand, when the little post was at- 
tacked by the tribes, a British sergeant 
killed, and three sepoys wounded out of a 
garrison of seven. The blackened walls 
of the camp shelter are still standing, and 
the presence of a gigantic vulture in the 
neighborhood of these gave the place a 
desolate and disagreeable air. We started 
at once back to Quetta in our train, as it 
was the famous Saturday night of, a rare 
event at frontier stations, a ball, given by 
the garrison to Sir Oriel and Lady Tanner 
upon their departure. Most of us were 
too tired to stay long to see the merriment. 
Although the troops had not marched in, 
a good many of the officers had ridden in 
through the mountains, after their long 
day, to enjoy the dancing. 

On the next day church occupied the 
morning, and work considered of a fitting 
nature the afternoon —inspection of the 
great hospital in which there were a hun- 
dred and fifty British sick, suffering chiefly 
from ague and enteric fever. The climate 
in these hills would be a perfect climate 
for our British garrisons provided that 
care were taken in avoiding over exposure 
to the midday sun followed by exposure 
to the sunset chill; but this care is ex- 
actly one of those things which experience 
shows cannot be counted on from either 
the British soldier or his officer, and the 
annual October harvest of sickness is the 
natural result. 

In the night, that is,on Monday morn- 
ing at I A.M., leaving the ladies at Quetta, 
but taking Sir Robert Sandeman with us, 
we started in our train from Quetta for 
the end of the line towards Kandahar, 
crossing the Pishin table-land. The sta- 
tion-master, half Irish and half Piedmont- 
ese, had not seen Sir Frederick Roberts 
stroll down to the train, which he had 
done at that early hour of the night at 
which he generally retires to rest, and, 
just as we were ready to leave, Mr. de 
Rienzi refused absolutely to start the train 
unless he were assured that the com- 
mander-in-chief was in it. This was a 
delicate investigation, because no one 
could-make sure that he was there without 
running the risk of waking his Excellency 
up and spoiling a good night’s rest. Sir 
Robert Sandeman and myself, knowing 
his punctuality, took upon ourselves to 
declare positively that it was certain that 
he was in the train, and upon this we were 
most unwillingly allowed to start; but in 
the morning the familiar face was there. 
The station-master was a good specimen 
ot an ex-soldier and gallant Royal Artil- 
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lery-man, who, with a most British-looking 
son, rules the telegraph of Quetta as well 
as the Quetta railway. The son is only 
about ten, round, rosy, and chubby, and 
three natives are in the office with him. 
Apparently the native who is nominally 
the head man does not attend, and the 
small boy and the two other natives have 
no permanent understanding as to which 
of them is to take command; the result 
of which is that whenever a message is 
sent off the sender assists at a linguistic 
struggle which is extremely comic, and 
the end of which is that the small boy 
proudly interprets the telegram, and, by 
survival of the fittest, reigns supreme. 
At Killa Abdulla we waited for dawn, that 
being the furthest station to which the line 
is opened and completed —a station in- 
habited as yet by little except hoarse- 
croaking ravens. Again, I fear, violating 
an Indian law, at sunrise we started, a 
lightened train, up the heavy and darger- 
ous gradients to the tunnel works. There 
we got out and walked to the head of the 
tunnel, where we saw Pathan, Welsh, and 
Cornish miners working side by side. 
Many of the men from the Severn tunnel 
works have “come on” here, as they put 
it, and expect to finish by April, 1890. 1 
notice that, in his able article in the last 
number of the Fortnightly Review, on 
which I shall offer some suggestions in 
my next, Colonel Maurice names three 
years as the probable length of time to be 
further occupied on the construction of 
the tunnel. There is a great difference 
between April, 1890 and February, 1892, 
but as Russia will not, I think, even be- 
fore the later of these dates move forward 
beyond her present frontier near Herat, 
the matter is not a vital one. 

The Khojak tunnel, through a wall-like 
range which reminds one of the Solitude 
of the Sainte Baume in Provence, is in- 
deed a stupendous work, when we con- 
sider the difficulty of bringing up the fuel 
for the engines. We had with us a Cana- 
dian gentleman, as a petroleum expert, 
who is being employed by the government 
of India to show how to use Sir Robert 
Sandeman’s local petroleum instead of 
wood. The petroleum of Baluchistan has 
been pronounced good, and the use of it 
for fuel at the tunnel will save an enor- 
mous amount of carriage of brushwood, 
and that denudation of the hills which is 
at present going on. People employed by 
us are now Cutting the juniper woods and 
doing exactly that which we forbid in most 
of India, and which we have prevented the 
natives from doing in Cyprus, Coal at 
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the Khojak has to be brought from En- 
gland, and it costs some fifty shillings a 
ton, and the Public Works Department are 
only human, so the speedy use of petro- 
leum is to be prayed for in the interests of 
the forests and the climate of Baluchistan. 
When we emerged from the tunnel, over 
which we had been shown by Mr. O’Cal- 
laghan, the distinguished head of the civil 
engineering staff engaged upon the work, 
we were met by the local Afghan chiefs, 
wearing handsome uniforms that had been 
given them by the government of India. 
These tribal chiefs of the Kwaja Amran 
range hold the country up to within fifteen 
miles of Kandahar, and take pay from us 
and do service for us under the Sandeman 
system. All were of the Jewish type save 
one, and that one, curiously enough, was 
the very image of a Jewish friend of mine 
who has not the ordinary Jewish features. 
Their followers, in varied costumes with 
conical caps, some with dark-green, some 
with light-green, and some with white 
poshteens, ail with enormous white baggy 
trousers, all with rifles slung across their 
backs banging up and down as they gal- 
loped, crowded round us and salaamed, 
shook hands and salaamed again. Sir 
Robert Sandeman came in for more than 
mere hand-shaking and salaams, and here 


as elsewhere we found the chiefs wanting 


almost to embrace him. They told us 
that they were sceptical as to the possibil- 
ity of making the two ends of the tunnel 
meet, and when they were assured that 
the miners will bring out the two work- 
ings on an exact line they shook their 
heads and smiled. Our arrival was a 
great event for the summit of the Khojak, 
for in our party were no fewer than three 
members of the viceroy’s Council, and the 
chiefs were naturally gathered in great 
force. Leaving them to make their way 
over the top by the old road, by which 
we afterwards returned —the road down 
which Sir Frederick Roberts’s father had 
had to lower his guns by ropes in the first 
Afghan war, and down which, at the same 
places, Sir Frederick Roberts, his father’s 
diary in hand, had had to lower his guns 
by ropes in the second Afghan war — we 
embarked in a truck to go up the so-called 
“vertical railway.” This is a wire-rope 
railway, worked by a stationary engine, 
and having an incline of one in two-and-a- 
half. When we had shot up to the summit 
we were amused at finding a concrete 
lawn-tennis ground within sight of the 
mountains beyond Kandahar. Much of 
the work is being done by a crack regi- 
ment, the 23rd Bengal Pioneers, who are 
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excellent workmen, doing their seven 
hours a day of labor, and good soldiers as 
well. They had been with Sir Frederick 
Roberts in the Afghan campaign, and they 
turned out and cheered like Britons. It 
was odd to hear, remembering where we 
were and who they were, their band per- 
forming the music of “ Dorothy.” The 
presence of so many generals had a de- 
moralizing effect on the discipline of regi- 
mental officers.. When we went into a 
tent I heard an officer say to the general 
commanding his division, ‘We made a 
mistake just now. We turned out the 
guard and bugled to your party as you 
walked out of the tunnel, thinking you 
were his Excellency.” “ But after all we 
were a lieutenant-general and three major- 
generals,” meekly replied his chief. It is 
not every day, one would think, that a 
good half of the Defence Committee of 
Calcutta and Simla fame are on the sum- 
mit of the Khojak at one time. Countless 
camels were at work carrying over the top 
of the mountain all that was needed for 
the north-western side. The timber of the 
framing and the staging comes, strangely 
enough, from the Rocky Mountains, or 
from Oregon and British Columbia, for 
American timber is cheaper at this spot 
than the deodar of the Himalayas. From 
the summit we had a splendid view of the 
red Afghan desert and of the hills to the 
west of Kandahar; a view, as some fool- 
ishly call it, of the “ promised land.” The 
country in sight is called in the native 
tongue “the country of sand;” but it is 
more like a red ocean, from which rocks 
stick up like islands. I watched Sir Fred- 
erick Roberts keenly gazing on the hills 
on which Ayoub took up his position be- 
fore Sir Frederick beat him and saved us 
from the otherwise certain consequences 
of Maiwand. We rode rapidly down the 
steep military road to Chaman Fort, our 
most advanced station, where there is a 
small post of native infantry, and thence, 
such is the extraordinary clearness of the 
air, we saw a sight which is, however, 
seldom seen from here —the grand line 
of the distant snows of the Hindu Kush, 
some hundred and thirty miles away, to 
the north of Khelat-i-Ghilzai, on the upper 
Helmund and the Argandab, which itself 
is seventy miles from this spot. 

Here the commander-in-chief offered to 
leave any who might be tired, but said 
that he himself was going to ride on, 
and we began to think that we were going 
to Kandahar with an escort of Bombay 
cavalry, but followed by all the mounted 


| portion of the Chaman militia, who had 
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turned out to see us. It had originally 
been settled two years ago that the most 
advanced station towards Kandahar was 
to have been Chaman Fort, but it was 
found last year that the inclines at that 
place would be too steep, and it was de- 
cided to go four miles into the plain. 
When we reached this spot, Sir Frederick 
Roberts announced his intention of going 
on again, and Sir Robert Sandeman ac- 
cepted a fresh mount from his tribal 
levies. Dressed in a long black coat, 
dark trousers, and a black wide-awake, he 
bestrode a Kabul Arab, which had a Tur- 
coman red prayer-carpet (which London 
ladies would covet for their hearths) over 
him for a saddle-cloth, and a magnificent 
silver necklet, mounted with a brown topaz 
eye, round his neck. A week later, after 
my experiences of amulets and charms 
round the heads of the local horses, I 
should have wondered less at this strange 
sight. We rode on five miles further, 
through the howling wilderness, along a 
line marked out by the bones of dead 
camels, till we reached the spot where the 
slope from the high range had ceased, and 
where the great station, to which the trade 
of southern Afghanistan will flow, can be 
safely placed. While we were examining 
the position of the future town, with a 
keenness which if we had been Americans 
would have been explained by the desire 
to possess ourselves of corner lots, a wild 
Baluchi ran up to us, shouting out wildly 
with frantic gesticulations. Some almost 
thought for an instant that he must be a 
hill fanatic, or, as the British soldier says, 
“a lunatic ;” but the poor fellow had lost 
not his wits, but his camel-loads, and 
wanted us to find them for him. As we 
returned we passed through the bazaar of 
Chaman village, and found that a town 
has sprung up here in the last year which 
will now have to move. The street was 
lined by the infantry of the Chaman mili- 
tia, no two alike, and each with his own 
long rifle, no two of the same pattern; 
their commander riding a white horse 
with his tail dyed red with henna. Scof- 
fers began to ask the question: In a 
fight between the Chaman militia and the 
Quetta volunteers, which would win? 
When the tunnel has been made, we shall 
have at Chaman an open door on Kanda- 
har; a door open for trade from Afghan- 
istan to India, and open for military 
advance if necessary to Kandahar or to 
the Helmund. It is well known that in 
the autumn of 1888 the ameer telegraphed 
to ask the government of India to send 
troops immediately to Kandahar, and al- 
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though he withdrew the request upon the 
same day, it is possible that it may be 
made again. Sir Robert Sandeman was 
with Lord Hartington some years ago in 
opposing the continued occupation of 
Kandahar when the opinion of Sir Fred- 
erick Roberts was the other way. But 
there is now no difference of opinion be- 
tween Sir Frederick Roberts and Sir Rob- 
ert Sandeman, and indeed no difference 
among any of the military authorities, and 
little, if any, difference of opinion in India; 
it would be wrong to go to Kandahar 
against the wish of the Afghans, but it 
might be necessary to go at their request. 
If cavalry were kept at our new frontier 
post, they could ride to Kandahar in one 
forced march. Some of us could have 
gone there this day; certainly the chief 
himself, his master of the horse and his 
other aide-de-camp, and the troop of cav- 
alry of the escort. 

While Afghan trade will go through our 
tunnel to avoid the heavy climb, tunnels 
are worthless to an advancing foe. My 
experience in the Franco-German war 
has shown me that it is useless to blow 
up railway bridges, as temporary bridges 
can be laid again at once except in the 
case of the strongest streams, but that 
tunnels can be easily blown up in such a 
way as to be rendered absolutely useless, 
and beyond the power of any army to re- 
make in time of war. Local British opin- 
ion is divided about the tunnel. It may 
raise the suspicions of the ameer, as he 
may think that it points to the seizure of 
Kandahar, although that is certainly not 
the intention of the Indian government. 
Some would have preferred to have taken 
the railway round, instead of over and 
through, the Kwaja Amran range, and 
towards the Helmund and Seistan, skirt- 
ing northern Baluchistan and southern 
Afghanistan —a line in fact running to- 
wards Persia rather than towards Kanda- 
har. Some, on the other hand, are inclined 
to press the ameer to allow us to lay the 
rail to Kandahar through his territory, as 
we have already laid it through portions 
of Khelat territory, and as the Russians 
have laid their strategic railway over Bok- 
hariot soil. We have one hundred miles 
of railway stored at the front, and it could 
be laid to the Helmund in three months 
at the outside. There is the question, 
too, of what should be done with regard to 
the railway under various circumstances 
which may follow the present Afghan 
reign. The Martini-Henry rifles given to 
the ameer for the arming of his troops 
enable him to hold his own, and to put 














down all insurrections. They will enable 
the army to put down insurrection when 
he is gone if the army agrees on an ameer. 
By guaranteeing a continuance of the 
subsidy, that is, their pay, provided there 
were unanimous choice, we should have 
much influence in keeping the country 
together, which is to our advantage; but 
all agree that the wisest policy with re- 
gard to Afghanistan, and one which should 
accompany any political line of action 
which may be adopted, is that of the en- 
couragement and development of trade. 
My own belief is that Parsee shopkeepers, 
and even British merchants, would do 
well to establish themselves at Chaman. 
A good deal of trade is already coming 
through, and it is certain that it must rap- 
idly develop. The Afghans already take 
goods from India very largely through 
Peshawur and Kabul, as well as through 
the Bolan Pass and Kandahar. The rail- 
way rates, however, are too high. But it 
is not only by our railway and by securing 
peace upon the frontier that we have de- 
veloped trade. Our military roads have 
also been of service, and especially the 
roads through and near the Khyber, the 
new road through the Bori valley, and the 
road which runs by the side of the rail- 
way through the Pishin valley and the 
Bolan. English houses should press the 
ameer to let them establish branches at 
Kandahar. Both the town and the sur- 
rounding country are perfectly quiet, and 
there is less fear of robbery than in Pic- 
cadilly. Ifa good trade with the rich 
cities of Afghanistan should spring up, it 
would form a powerful security for the 
peace of Afghanistan and for the continu- 
ance of our influence. Colonel Bell, dep- 
uty quartermaster-general in the intelli- 
gence branch — the officer who came from 
China all round India on the outer line, 
and who is now making his way from 
Quetta through Seistan — has, I believe, 
expressed himself most strongly in favor 
of these views. There is more reason to 
expect British trade in Afghanistan than 
there is, in the nature of things, to expect 
Russian trade in Chinese Turkestan, yet 
Russian shops simply swarm in the towns 
of the Chinese frontier. The answer, I 
believe, that has been made by British 
firms which have been questioned on the 
subject is that the ameer has a rather 
awkward habit of sometimes taking goods 
he fancies at his own valuation. But he 


is a very able man, and I cannot but think 
that he would fall in with the views ex- 
pressed by Colonel Bell if they were prop- 
This would have 


erly placed before him. 
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been no doubt one of the objects of the 
mission which was lately to have gone to 
Kabul at the ameer’s request, and the 
sending of which is now delayed until the 
present year, when it is proposed that it 
should meet the ameer, on his return from 
Herat, at’ Kandahar. 

From Chaman we climbed back by the 
old road over the hilltop, meeting a cara- 
van of beautiful white asses and flocks of 
lovely little curly black goats, and even 
curlier ouaveiedl sheep. When we 
reached the south-eastern opening of the 
tunnel, we left our horses and again took 
train for Quetta. A staff-officer told me 
privately that, although I should be offi- 
cially told the contrary if I asked, I had 
better offer money to the sowar whose 
horse I had been riding, as the horses in 
our native cavalry are considered the prop- 
erty of the men. I, of course, did so, and 
was severely snubbed for my pains, the 
man saying proudly that he was a “ Pa- 
than sowar,” that is not only a “ gentle- 
man horse-soldier,” but also of the Afghan 
race —a double reason why he should not 
lower himself by accepting a present like 
a servant. Stili, while I admired the 
man’s manner, | felt that most English- 
men would have taken the money under 
the circumstances of the case, and thata 
British cavalry private would have looked 
upon the sowar as a fool for refusing 
money for the compulsory use of his own 
horse. The whole of our native cavalry 
are in fact what the British Household 
Cavalry once were, and still are in a shad- 
owy theory (which in some words of com- 
mand survives) — gentlemen troopers, and 
splendid troops they are; so efficient that, 
while native infantry could hardly be used 
against picked European troops, except 
where our picked Bengal or frontier regi- 
ments were supported by an equal British 
infantry force, the whole of our native 
cavalry could be safely used in the field 
in war either with little or with no Britisk 
support at all. The official view is that 
they could be safely used in a proportion 
of three native regiments to one European 
regiment of cavalry, and that they could 
perform unaided the whole of the scouting 
and covering work; but I believe myself, 
from the answers given me to the ques- 
tions I asked, that the cavalry could be 
safely used without British support, that 
they are equal to any cavalry that could 
be brought against them, and as good as 
any cavalry in the world. If I am right it 
is not really necessary to send British 
cavalry to India, and British infantry and 





artillery are sufficient ; and a considerable 
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saving to the Indian government might 
be obtained by diminishing or abolishing 
the cavalry reliefs. The climate in the 
gorge a little before sunset was splendid, 
like a still Christmas-day at Toulon or 
Cannes, or a fine October day in Switzer- 
land. As we journeyed back by train we 
were struck, in the hour that preceded 
darkness, by the sunset beauty of the arid 
ranges of Pishin. We crossed two great 
irrigation canals, brand-new —a testimony 
to Sir Robert Sandeman’s improvements 
—and, after watching the complete ex- 
tinction of the glorious red light upon the 
hills, slept till Quetta. 

On the next day I rode with Sir Fred- 
erick and the soldiers to see the fortifica- 
tions and the positions of the Quetta 
plain; the ladies driving in the same di- 
rection in the afternoon, but being unable 
from the roughness of the country to pass 
outside the fortified lines. Leaving the 
railway where it strikes the military road 
inside the forts, a few miles from Quetta, 
we crossed the valley from side to side 
inside the fortifications, visiting each posi- 
tion for the heavier guns. Then ascend- 
ing the hillside we went to the hill forts 
which command the deep ravines, and 
then to the signal station, posted at a 
height of seven thousand feet, from which 
are flashed heliographic signals to the 
Khojak summit, forty miles away. We 
descended by the military road through 
the Ghazabund Pass. When we reached 
the bottom the adjutant-general pulled up 
and said solemnly, “ There is good water 
here,” and we gathered round the spring, 
a rare sight on the north-western frontier. 
When we were about to drink the Royal 
Engineers stationed at the place at once 
interfered, and suggested that they had a 
store of soda-water, and the “ good spring 
water” of the military map changed, I 
fear, into more dangerous compounds, on 
the ground that “ the Afghans bathe in it.” 
The works that we had seen are the last 
word of the art of modern fortification as 
applied to mud. All is in mud. Under 
this tremendous sun — which, after a 
night of thick ice and before another night 
that would freeze the Serpentine, has twice 
the strength of the English July sun and 
frizzles any part of British flesh exposed 
to it—mud becomes as hard as rock; 
witness our artillery troubles during our 
wars in Afghanistan. The first requisites 


in this country are a large hat and a small 
nose, and the officer commanding the cav- 
alry who was out with us, an old Exeter 
College Oxford graduate, who has a large 
nose and a small helmet, suffered accord- 








ing to this rule. The forts are to be 
armed at once with guns, a little heavier 
than any which could be brought against 
them, which are already stored in the local 
arsenal; and then Quetta is impregnable. 
The Quetta arsenal is in the old Khelat- 
government fort, which occupies the sum- 
mit of a lofty artificial mound, in which a 
Greek Hercules has been found. One of 
the redoubts stands ona similar but less 
lofty mound, that of Baleli, which gives its 
name tothe lines. The object of fortifi- 
cation is that you should not be attacked, 
and in the Quetta position we have a 
splendid example of the wisdom of resort 
to fortification in fit places. Nature made 
Quetta strong, but unfortified it would 
have needed an army corps for its defence. 
Three-fourths of an army corps is saved 
to us by fortification, and no enemy will 
pass that way; but, on the other hand, the 
position forms a splendid base for an 
offensive-defensive flank attack upon the 
invading enemy. The work has been rap- 
idly and cheaply as well as admirably 
done. Not counting the work on the 
Khojak tunnel, or the completion of the 
three hundred and sixteen miles of mili- 
tary road trom Quetta to Dera Ghazi 
Khan, by which we are to ride, there have 
been constructed in connection with the 
Quetta defences, in eighteen months, the 
whole of this wonderful line of forts and 
two hundred miles of military road, for the 
sum of £120,000. From the Royal Engi- 
neer and Royal Artillery point of view it 
would seem to be almost a pity that the 
Russians will never come to Quetta to try 
the strength of the splendid lines; and 
“they will never be so uncivil as to come 
round them ” is the remark of cynical crit- 
ics. From the side of the hill opposite to 
the signal-station Quetta is overlooked, 
lying behind us in security. Part of India 
is thus protected from attack, but not the 
whole, and I have now to see the remain- 
der of the vulnerable side. 

On the 14th November our train started 
for Kach by the northern side of the 
Quetta loop, some of the party riding as 
far as that point, where we all breakfasted 
together in his Excellency’s dining-car- 
riage. We passed the scenes of the death 
of Captain Showers and of the fighting of 
1880, From a point where the wild scen- 
ery began to become beautiful, all of us — 
both those who had ridden the first part 
of the way and those who had come by 
train — mounted upon trollies and ran 


;down the steep inclines of the railway 


through the stupendous limestone cafion 
known as the Chuppa rift, which connects 
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the Nari gorge with the Pishin table-land. 
The line is carried now along a precipice 
and now through tunnels, finally crossing 
the river itself upon a bridge. While we 
were spinning at a rapid pace through the 
last tunnel before the bridge, Sir Freder- 
ick Roberts said to the civil engineer in 
charge of the trolly, “ We will stop at the 
bridge,” and the breaks were put on so 
that the trolly came to a standstill in a 
position about the most uncomfortable to 
the eye in which I ever found myself; but 
the scenery was worth the dizziness. As 
we came down the valley Sir Robert San- 
deman pointed out to us the spot where 
the Zhob men had made a bullet-hole 
through his helmet when, after Maiwand, 
they tried todescend on Quetta. At Shar- 
nick and Nasak we ran into softer scenery, 
though the valley was still bounded by 
magnificent cliffs, rising in some places a 
sheer seven thousand feet from the plain 
to the top of Mount Khalifat at nearly 
twelve thousand feet elevation. At Har- 
nai we stopped fora long night and slept 
in the train. Here we were met by Sir 
Robert Sandeman’s transport and by a 
strong detachment of cavalry to furnish 
our escorts. Passing through Harnai were 
many of the sirdars from central Balu- 
chistan on their way to Sir Robert San- 
deman’s durbar at Loralai. The chief 
man who remained at the station to start 
with us on the next day was the famous 
Jam Ali, the jam of Lus Beyla, a sad, 
handsome, dignified gentleman, white- 
bearded, but young-eyéd, and of a sweet 
and melancholy air. He is the former 
ruler and the present ruler (under circum- 
stances which I will state, for they have 
some human interest) of a principality 
which lies along the coast and runs to- 
wards the Persian Gulf, the revenues of 
which are some £30,000 a-year. Lus 
Keyla has sunk a little under the prosper- 
ity of lower Sindh, but before we began to 
make the harbor of Karachi, one of the 
Baluch ports was known as “the golden 
port,” on account of the large dues that 
were collected. The father of Jam Ali 
was removed from the throne for rebellion 
against the khan of Khelat, and was put 
in prison by us at Bombay. Jam Ali, then 
a boy, was set on the throne and ruled the 
country admirably. He worked so hard 


to get his father back that we eventually 
relented, and the father returned to the 
throne which Jam Ali vacated in his favor, 
or, to be more accurate, the regency of 
the crown-prince ceased. The father pro- 
ceeded to marry several new wives, who 
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ill-treated Jam Ali, and then to call to- 
gether a portion of his chiefs against the 
will of the majority, to declare an infant 
child by one of these wives the next suc- 
cessor to the throne. Jam Ali put himself 
at the head of the majority of the sirdars, 
and raised a rebellion against his father. 
I think it was Sir Oliver St. John (who 
was acting in Sir Robert Sandeman’s ab- 
sence) who marched against him with the 
Quetta escort, captured him, and locked 
him up. Sir Robert Sandeman I think it 
was, who freed him on his return. Last 
year the father died, and Sir Robert 
Sandeman having called together the 
chiefs, they decided to set Jam Ali once 
more upon the throne instead of putting 
up the child; so Jam Ali has come to his 
own again in the spirit, and Sir Robert 
Sandeman, although suffering in health 
from a heavy fall from his horse, is going 
all the way back, after his visit to the 
Zhob when he leaves us, right down to the 
coast, in order to instal his friend as de 
Facto ruler of Lus Beyla. Jam Ali, I be- 
lieve, is only about forty, but his misfor- 
tunes have aged him as well as probably 
added dignity to his face, and he looks 
like an old man, but an old man of singular 
beauty, who has been softened, not hard- 
ened, by suffering. Although I could not 
speak with him except through Sir Robert 
Sandeman or the interpreters, I conceived 
a sort of friendship for Jam Ali, and we 
used for the ten days that we were to- 
gether to salute each other morning and 
evening with special intention. 

Another interesting person in our suite 
which met us at Harnai on the afternoon 
of our arrival, and with which we were to 
start upon the morrow, was a boy chief, 
looking sixteen or seventeen on _ horse- 
back, but evidently not more than twelve. 
He was a very pretty boy with a strange 
sweet smile, and for him also some of us 
conceived a liking. He too rode with us 
the entire distance, riding always in the 
centre of the road, with his uncles, who 
were his protectors, riding one on either 
side of him. The supremacy of the boy 
over the uncles, as being the recognized 
head chief, was very marked, although he 
was too young even to wear a fu!l-sized 
sword. Another distinguished person was 
the camel-contractor, the greatest camel- 
owner between Persia and India — proba- 
bly the greatest camel-owner in the world ; 
the son of the camel-contractor of our two 
advances into Afghanistan in the second 
war, who had been wounded in serving 





with us at Maiwand, and for his services 
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made a khan bahadur. This gentleman 
was a handsome man of some five-and- 
thirty years of age, brown in color, about 
six feet two in height, heavily built, with 
a broad open smile, and a tremendous 
habit of shaking hands in pump-handle 
style. He was gorgeously dressed in blue 
and gold; Jam Ali wearing dove-color, 
pale pink, soft light blue, and silver; and 
the boy chief wearing the ordinary Ba- 
luch white and the embroidered Joshteen 
from Kandahar. All had cornelian rings, 
many cornelians somewhere about their 
neck, and some turquoises. 

The camels began at night to gather 
round the train. There were all the fast- 
trotting camels that could be procured in 
Baluchistan, and a sufficient number of 
marching camels for our wants. Three 
camels were allotted to me, but, even with 
the greatest possible dispersion of load, I 
could only manage to freight two with my 
light luggage for the mountain march. In 
fact my two camels were well off, for when 
we got into the Punjab and obtained army 
mule transport, one mountain-battery mule 
easily carried what the two camels had 
brought. My camel-drivers were Bra- 
hoees, coming from four hundred miles 
away, and speaking a tongue that, as the 
lamented General MacGregor said in his 
“Wanderings in Balochistan,” is one 
“which no ordinary individual can be 
supposed to know.” MacGregor went on 
to explain that while Pottinger says that 
they are Tartars, Latham describes their 
ianguage as Tamil, an extraordinary dif- 
ference which probably means that the 
philologists themselves have not got to 
the bottom of the Brahoees. On the fif- 
teenth the camels started long before us 
with the baggage. Mine is becoming so 
much more central Asian in appearance 
every day that I hardly know it when it 
appears rolled up in Afghan embroidered 
sheepskins, in Penjdeh carpets, or in thick 
Herat or Persian cottons. The starting 
of the camels was a pretty sight for those 
in the train, so long was the file and so 
graceful were the costumes of the swarthy 
Baluch drivers, Our party was to divide 
at Harnai, but we remained together, put- 
ting off the moment of separation so long 
as only just to leave ourselves time to 
conclude our day’s march by sunset. It 
was by far our latest start. From Harnai 
there left by train, as the road was difficult 
for ladies, Lady Dilke on her way to 
Simla to stay with Lady Roberts till the 
march was over; Colonel Pole Carew, who 
had fever, went on by the same train as 
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Nicholson went on by the same train for a 
much longer distance; and Sir Charles 
Elliott and General Chesney were both of 
them also in the train for a portion of the 


way. With us there went on horseback 
into the hills, besides Sir Robert Sande- 
man and the commander-in-chief, the 
adjutant-general; the quartermaster-gen- 
eral; a staff-officer representing the gen- 
eral commanding the division, as Sir John 
Hudson had turned back to Quetta; Cap- 
tain Rawlinson, an aide-de-camp of the 
commander-in-chief; Surgeon-major Tay- 
lor of the headquarters staff; and a clerk 
of the commander-in-chief’s office, who 
was not to have come as long as Colonel 
Carew was coming, but who, to his de- 
light, was told to come when Colonel 
Carew fell sick. The nucleus of our party 
was the same all along the road until we 
reached the Punjab frontier, when Sir 
Robert Sandeman left us; but in addition 
there came with us in portions of the road 
Captain Ivar MaclIvor, one of Sir Robert 
Sandeman’s principal assistants ; Lieuten- 
ant Archer, son of the agent-general for 
Queensland in London, a new and rising 
political officer ; also cavalry officers com- 
manding the various posts, and the road 
engineers, mostly dashing young fellows 
from Cooper’s Hill. 

On the first afternoon Sir Robert San- 
deman and I rode together, escorted by 
his local levies and a party of Sikh police, 
leaving the soldiers to ride with their cav- 
alry escort. Jam Ali rode close behind 
us, with his pipe-bearer riding by his side, 
armed with a pipe sufficiently magnificent 
for a prince through whose territory our 
Indian telegraph runs for between two 
and three hundred miles, and who gets 
4700 a year for protecting it. The pipe 
was a State pipe, for Jam Ali never smoked 
it. The local levies are known on the 
frontier as ‘“catch-’em-alives,” because 
when they developed a habit of bringing 
in, for convenience, only the heads of 
criminals, they were directed by govern- 
ment to take the offenders in a more civ- 
ilized form, which they have since done. 
The name has now come to be used, often 
in the shortened form of “ catch-’em,” as 
an adjective for all that appertains to the 
tribes, and the choice of horses is stated 
to be between cavalry horses and “ catch- 
’em”’ horses. I have even heard of silver 
rings, with large turquoises of uncertain 
color set in them, being called “ catch- 
’em” rings. I started from Harnai not 
only upon a “ catch-’em” steed, but with 
a “catch-’em ”’ bridle, consisting of a thick 
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fingers, and a long end reaching to the 
ground, knotted and fringed, and serving 
as a whip. 

Leaving the Harnai valley, and turning 
our backs on steam, we still found the 
telegraph by our” side for the first three 
marches; aiter that we were beyond all 
the inventions of the nineteenth century 
except pigeon-post, which was intermit- 
tent, however, on account of the opera- 
tions of the hawks. We rode up the 
splendid gorge called Mekrab Tangi, a 
cafion almost as fine as the Chuppa rift, 
but with greener sides, covered with long 
creeping capers and bushes of maidenhair 
fern. As we rose into the hills once more, 
giant partridges became plentiful; and we 
passed through groves of wild olive-trees, 
some of them of extraordinary size and 
therefore fabulous age. We reached Dil- 
kuna at dark, to find our tea ready pre- 
pared for us in the engineers’ bungalow, 
the only house, by Sir Robert Sandeman’s 
most excellent and well-known butler, 
“ Mr. Bux,” a magnificent-looking person- 
age, who once passed as a prince with the 
London crowd when his master brought 
him to England. Sir Robert and I had 
bustled on along the road in spite of the 
fine scenery, and we got in first; but be- 
fore the moon rose clear of the great 
mountains Sir Frederick Roberts rode in 
with the staff and the escort of Bengal 
cavalry, and our party was complete for 
dinner in Sir Robert Sandeman’s great 
tent, in which there was a suspicion of 
frost about the air, so that Joshteens and 
fur-lined jackets became dinner-dress. 
We are the guests of Sir Robert Sande- 
man from Harnai to Loralai, and from 
Loralai tothe Punjab. But for our halt 
of two days at Loralai we are to be the 
guests of the Sixth (Prince of Wales's) 
Bengal Cavalry. 

In the morning Abdul, Sir Robert San- 
deman’s bearer, brought me my little 
breakfast before light, and Sir Robert and 
I were off so early that we left behind us 
our “ catch-’em-alive ” escort, except some 
few who frantically caught us alive bya 
short cut up the mountain-side. Rising 
rapidly from Dilkuna camp, which stands 
at some fifty-four hundred feet, we reached 
a ridge of sixty-six hundred feet by sun- 
rise, and enjoyed that magnificent specta- 
cle which in dry mountain countries daily 
compensates the traveller for all his petty 
troubles, such as night cold, noon sun, 
dust, cracked lips, and parched throat. 
In the half-hour next after sunrise the 
military road was literally covered with 
partridges of two kinds, running along it 








in front of us in troops and droves. The 
road was none too wide, and the corners 
were made dangerous by our occasionally 
meeting camels just at the worst places. 
Horses have never liked camels since 
their first meeting in classical times, when 
the camels of the Persian army under 
Cyrus terrified the horses of the Lydians 
under Croesus. No amount of habit ever 
makes even central- Asian horses thor- 
oughly used to camels. Moreover, cam- 
els know no “ sides,” and are just as likely 
to take the one side as the other, the in- 
side as the out, so that one never feels 
thoroughly safe in meeting them at a cor- 
ner until one has passed them. From the 
ridge we rode through a wide, straight 
valley, bearing a great likeness to Bridg- 
er’s Pass and Laramie plains in the Rocky 
Mountains, by which I journeyed in 1866 
before the railway, and in 1875 by train. 
At the half-way station-house I changed 
my this day’s horse, to which I had given 
a sore back in return for a sore knee 
which he had given me, and obtained an- 
other and better “catch-’em,” a white 
Arab with a noble tail. We went so fast 
that Colonel Jennings, commanding at 
Loralai, and another officer, who had rid- 
den out to meet the party, told us that we 
were too early for the arrangements. By 
nine o’clock in the morning we had done 
our one-and-twenty miles, and soon after 
we reached the rich valley of Smallan, 
filled with splendid myrtles, upon which 
the unpoetic Baluchis feed their omnivo- 
rous “catch-°em ” horses. A few minutes 
later we had arrived at our destination at 
Sinjawi. The chief rode up and inspected 
a post of native infantry, and we soon got 
our second breakfast in a second tent. 
The plan of march is, that the moment 
dinner is over “ Mr. Bux,” packing the 
glasses and the chairs, of which there are 
no duplicates, marches, starting about ten 
o’clock at night on the fast camels, to the 
breakfast place, and there goes to bed, 
after looking up his supplies. The result 
is that when we arrive with tremendous 
appetites “ Mr. Bux” is always ready to 
smile, salaam, and say, ‘*Good-morning, 
sah. Breakfast leddy, sah.” 

Sinjawi Fort stands at the meeting of 
several frontier valleys. Kites sweep 
round it in the clear air and give it the 
look of an Indian station. So pretty is the 
green valley as it curls through hills, some 
golden yellow and some orange red, that 
General Elles and Captain Rawlinson 
climbed a high, stony knoll twice in the 
day to make between them a panoramic 
sketch, that came out as satisfactorily as 
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the adjutant-general’s well-known draw- 
ings of the Black Mountain gorges. At 
Sinjawi Sir Robert Sandeman was met by 
the head man of Dup or Dub, a good deal 
higher up our line of march, who has just 
returned from the Mecca pilgrimage — his 
first sight of sea and first experience of 
steam. He was very sick, he tells us, but 
“fire is stronger than wind or water” is 
the experience which he has brought back. 
He wore his topmost sheet like a Scotch 
plaid, while on his back was a smaller ver- 
sion of the Highland “ target,” such as we 
were now to see all along the remainder 
of the march, an ordinary Indian-made 
Afghan shield —a shield of hide embossed 
in shining metal, dazzling in the mountain 
sun. The chief of Dub bears a slightly 
doubtful reputation, as his village is on a 
disturbed part of the road, and his face 
was somewhat heavy after his interview 
with “the politicals.” 

On the seventeenth I started with Sir 
Robert Sandeman at the first ray of dawn 
towards the new entrenched military post 
of Loralai, to which the Bengal cavalry 
pigeon-post had preceded us on the pre- 
vious evening; all but one of the pigeons 
having, however, been eaten by the hawks 
in the defile instead of getting home. Sir 
Robert Sandeman dropped behind about 
sunrise as Mr. Archer and others caught 
us up. I went on with Colonel Bigg- 
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| troops against the honor of the women of 
| the tribes. The features of the Ghilzais 
present were what we should call Jewish, 
or rather Ninevesque. The country just 
here was thickly studded with little towns, 
in which every farmhouse or cottage was 
fortified with a strong mud wall and tower 
— fortified against the Murree raids. On 
the cliffs about a thousand feet above us 
were the ruins of a Buddhist fortress- 
monastery. 

It was just ten o'clock when the moun- 
tain battery, which is stationed at Loralai, 
began firing its salute, and, crossing the 
Bori valley in a whirlwind of dust, sur- 
rounded by between six and seven hun- 
dred galloping Baluchis and Afghans, we 
entered the station in the form of an Arab 
fantasia. The white robes of the Balu- 
chis as they flew out in the wind resem- 
bled the burnous, but our fellows came to 
pieces more than do the Arabs, yards of 
turban and yards of sash streaming behind 
them in the wind. The commander-in- 
chief was put up by Colonel Jennings, and 
I by Lieutenant-colonel Fletcher of the 
same regiment. 

In the next Fortnightly I will give the 
remainder of my frontier diary and state 
some of the conclusions to which I came. 





Wither, the maker of the road, but at last 
I tried to go by myself as he wanted to go | 
slowly to be able to take one pony along | 
for two days’ march. I made a total fail- | 
ure of it,as these frontier horses are ac- 
customed only to go in parties, so I had at 
last to ride up to the “ catch-’em ” escort 
and ride with them, after which my horse, 
finding himself among his friends, behaved 
well. We seemed this day to have some- 
what got out of the country of the giant 
partridges, but we saw large numbers of 
small partridges and one or two bustards. 
At the second change of horses six hun- 
dred chiefs and tribesmen met us, almost 
all of them insisting on touching the hands 
of the commander-in-chief and of Sir Rob- 
ert Sandeman. The splendid costumes 
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A PERSIAN LOVE-STORY. 


ONE midday, a little less than two hun- 
dred years ago, the people of the town 
of Naishdptr were concluding the noon 
prayer which each devout Moslem recites 
before eating his second meal. 

It was in that prosperous period when 
the expulsion of the Turks from the prov- 
ince of Khorassan was almost an old story ; 
one of the many legends of patriotic con- 
quest told of the warlike Shah Abbas ; 
and when the newer invasion by as fierce a 
foe was as yet in the undreamed-of future. 

The brilliant sun, now right overhead, 
drew a burning line along the middle of 





and the great number of horses in the 


lengthy streets, whose projecting roofs 








glaring sun made up a most picturesque | and overhanging balconies of latticed wood 
scene, but the ceremony took a long time, | kept them at all other times of the day in 
and I was glad to ride ahead with General| complete shadow. Through the open 
Chapman away from the crowd of kickers | gates could be seen, to the east of the city, 
and the storm of dust. About a third of | a stretch of dusty desert. From the north 
those present were Ghilzais from the | and south-west, broken hills, clothed with 
Ghazni neighborhood, refugees from the | gently swaying trees, conveyed a pleasant 
last insurrection against the ameer. These | suggestion of coolness to the thirsty towns- 
risings are, it is said, provoked by over-| folk. Reflected from these burning lines 
taxation and by the offences of the Kabul and spots where the sun could intrude only 
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at high noon, the light gleamed on the 
softly shadowed, richly colored walls of 
the prosperous Persian city. From the 
lustrous tiles of purple porcelain encrust- 
ing gorgeous mosques, on whose walls the 
name of Allah was blazoned, linked with 
a thousand epithets, even to the rags of 
beggar and pedlar, chastened color glowed 
everywhere. But the focus of the city’s 
heaped gorgeousness was in the great 
market with its many bazaars, where the 
pulsations of business were even now 
slackening into the repose of noontide ; 
for it was then too hot even for an accli- 
matized Oriental to work, and, the hour 
having been proclaimed, labor rapidly 
subsided. 

A little longer than elsewhere its hum 
and chatter hung about the stalls where 
fruit and other kinds of food were sold. 
In the bazaar of the brass-workers the 
change from clatter to hush was sharply 
defined. Most of the brass-workers went 
home to pray and eat, and then to sip 
coffee and smoke in the company of their 
wives. A few who were lazy, or whose 
homes were distant or unattractive, bought 
food at the cook-shops and carried it to 
the stall of a popular merchant who kept 
coffee and the #a/ian or hubble-bubble 
ready for all comers. 

One man rose from sitting on his heels, 
put aside the lantern he had been ham- 
mering at all the morning, and reached 
down a covered basin of curds and alump 
of bread froma shelf, placing them beside 
the spot where he was in the habit of sit- 
ting. Then he looked out of the front of 
his little shop as far as he could see up 
and down the market, his large dark eyes 
moving with slow reluctance, as though to 
prolong the illusion that something, that 
he knew would not be there, might have 
been conjured thither by some friendly 
sprite. 

His search ended, he hooked a curtain 
across the open front of his booth, and hid 
himself and his doings from sight. Yet, 
though he had put away his ostensible 
employment, the lantern, he must have 
gone to work again on something, after a 
very hasty meal, for from behind the cur- 
tain came clear the sound of his solitary 
hammer, tap, tap —tap, tap, tap. Greedy 
of money perhaps, grudging the rest that 
others freely took ; but no one, it seemed, 
troubled themselves very much about him 
—he was only Selim the unsociable. 
There was nobody of any account just now 
to be interested in his movements; the 
brass-workers’ bazaar contained besides 
him only dogs and boys, and only the 
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boys were awake ; the dogs were as sound 
asleep as good Moslems, lying all together 
in a heap, with heads resting on, and backs 
against, each other, and legs sticking out 
very straight in every direction. They 
complained a good deal in their sleep, hav- 
ing perhaps only time in their slumbers to 
realize the full pathos of the numerous 
kicks and disappointments that they un- 
derwent when awake. Now and then one 
would start and turn over, and there would 
come fierce, snarling snaps from those 
which he disturbed. 

The boys were left to look after the 
various shops while the owners were 
away ; a boy being the only thing that can 
remain energetic through an Eastern noon- 
day. They were mostly noisy, squabbling 
little Persians, but on the steps of the 
largest and wealthiest booth, wherein there 
was a store of jewels and jewelled work, 
sprawled a large Egyptian lad — a pictur- 
esque blackguard trom Cairo, in crimson 
fez and white garments, with a pair of 
turquoise-encrusted pistols stuck in his 
waist-shawl. He affected a superiority 
over the rest, and smoked his hubble- 
bubble with a grown-up air as he reclined 
disdaining the whispers and amusement 
about him. Asa big boy the others ac- 
cepted his pretensions; had he been a 
man they would probably have conspired 
to make his life a burden. They con- 
versed in snappish whispers, interrupting 
one another continually ; he smoked lazily, 
rolling from time to time a crafty eye in 
the direction of the booth of Selim the 
unsociable, attracted by the restless tap- 
tapping that went on within. 

A raid was being concerted on the fruit 
and sweetmeat bazaars; three of the 
strongest and sharpest iads were to exe- 
cute it, whilst the rest of the boys looked 
after the brass-workers’ shops. A few final 
directions and explanations, and the three 
boys slunk stealthily out of sight, conceal- 
ing their faces as much as possible. 

Then silence reigned in the brass-work- 
ers’ bazaar except for the hammering of 
Selim. His hammer struck, it could be 
heard now, at irregular intervals. A fel- 
low-craftsman could have told that Selim 
was finishing some piece of work, turning 
it over and over, giving a skilful stroke 
just now and then where it was needed; 
now stopping to use the file on a rough 
edge, or the knife to chip off a piece of 
the pitch bed on which it had been beaten 
out, and fragments of which still clung to 
its intricacies. 

A distant barking and shouting an- 
nounced that the raid was beginning. The 
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very smallest boy in the bazaar, as he sat 
trembling on the steps of the booth he 
guarded, opened his eyes to their full 
width, and looked burdened with guilt. 
The cap he wore was made of an old piece 
of stuff that had once been green, and in 
the badinage of the brass market he was 
called the descendant of the Prophet. 
The sound of blows was distantly audible, 
the shouting became less, and louder, and 
less again as the pursuers followed the 
marauders about the intricacies of the 
market. 

At length the pursued regained the brass 
bazaar—in a moment their spoils were 
hidden away, and themselves disposed in 
attitudes of tranquillity and meditation. 
A few minutes later a couple of men with 
sticks appeared, looked round the bazaar, 
seemed reassured and then again sus- 
picious, and finally addressed themselves 
to the Egyptian. He looked at them 
craftily as he delayed his answer, relish- 
ing the suspense of the other lads. It 
would have amused him greatly to hand 
them over to a beating, but it was more 
natural to lie, so his reply started the pur- 
suers on a further search. 

Then the spoils were divided, the lad 
from Cairo continuing to smoke in a 
lofty manner. The portion of sweetmeat 
allotted to the green-capped boy attracted 
his attention. ‘Come here,” he called, 
“grandson of Mohammed (on whom be 
peace).” The other boys felt it, as he 
obviously did, a condescension that he 
should adopt their nickname, but dignity 
can be resumed at any moment and sweet- 
meats pass away irrevocably, and he knew 
no other name forthe child. The “grand- 
son of Mohammed ” approached the Egyp- 
tian, proffering a moderate gift with his 
right hand, and concealing the bulk of his 
treasure in his left behind his back. 
When he came within reach, the Cairene 
dropped his pipe-stem and grabbed both 
the child’s hands; the right surrendered 
its gift, the left remained closed, until it 
too yielded at a threat from the other’s 
dog-like teeth. The little boy retired in 
tears to his booth, and the laughter of his 
comrades was an act of homage to the 
Cairene’s rough joke. The descendant of 
the Prophet continued to sob on his shop 
steps, the others chattered, the Egyptian 
munched and smoked ; Selim’s tap-tapping 
went on with steady irregularity. 

And now came silently into the quiet 
bazaar a man who seemed fascinated by 
the sound of the unsociable lantern-mak- 
er’s hammer. A man evidently in the 


|draw attention to himself by looking 
round to see if he were the object of it, 
but walked quietly to Selim’s booth, drew 
the curtain stealthily a little aside, and 
looked eagerly in. His eye was caught 
and held by a piece of work that lay on 
the craftsman’s lap —a large and beauti- 
fully proportioned perfume-holder of brass, 
of that rich-colored Oriental brass with 
muck copper in it, that is so far mellower 
than the sharper yellow amalgam of 
Western civilizations. It was pierced in 
lace-like designs, the piercing itself a 
monument of patient art; the unpierced 
portions were incised with delicate scroll- 
work, with strange or beautiful figures, 
and with graceful inscriptions whose char- 
acters were fantastically interlaced. The 
stranger drew in his breath at the sight of 
the treasure, and his eyes glared wolflike 
with the longing to clutch and possess. 

Think with me a little, you Westerns 
who read this Eastern story, what the 
perfume-holder means. With you the 
word “scented ” carries a half-reproach — 
the scent-holder is a toilet requisite, an 
almost degraded thing. You know scent, 
but you do not know perfume; you lack 
the dry fresh air of Persia, and perhaps 
the nostrils of the Persian. Inthe homes 
of the East the pierced perfume-holder 
stands in its honored place, containing its 
mixture of precious matters that, like the 
heart of the lover, will be sweet as they 
burn and fade. Charcoal from the brazier 
is sprinkled on the perfume, and each 
passing breath fans the rich incandes- 
cence. 

To lie and dream awake in the cool air 
of the zenana, and when some large-eyed, 
silent-footed girl has passed through the 
room, to watch the delicate blue curls of 
scented smoke jet suddenly out from the 
brass vessel and slide passionately after 
her, and, having lost her, spread and 
spread in widening circles until they strike 
your senses with deliciousness, is it not 
to behold the very image of love? — of 
the poetic love that aspires in throbbing 
verse, in verse that affects not the cruel- 
hearted one whose gracious movement has 
drawn it from the burning soul; yet is not 
purposeless since it sweetens your life and 
mine. If you have read those stories of 
the East that are rendered into your own 
tongue, you will remember how they wan- 
der and digress even in the very stress 
and emergency of the story, and you will 
pardon an Oriental, though dis-Oriental- 
| ized, if he digress when most, if it ever 
'can, his story should interest you. Even 
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return to Eastern tranquillity after tasting 
the feverish scramble of your wonderful, 
boastful, mistaken civilization. There is 
no healing for the radzes of hurry that has 
infected the blood, and if my soul linger 
for the purpose of a tale about Khorassan, 
I will henceforth remember that the fin- 
gers and the pen are hastening in London. 

It was with no thought of such associa- 
tion with it that the spy gazed at Selim’s 
masterpiece. In the East, as in the West, 
there are men with whom every conceiva- 
ble thing has its one value in money. He 
was a merchant in many things that for- 
eign traders valued, and though a cruel 
and unscrupulous man, had the gift of 
always having the law and its minions on 
his side; the result perhaps of his accu- 
rate assessment of their money value. 

After a while Selim became uneasily 
aware of his presence, and looked up 
swiftly; disappointment filling his face as 
he realized the bearded and ill-omened 
countenance that gloated over his work. 

“ Has Allah made the day too short for 
you, O Selim! that you labor in the time 
of rest?” said the merchant, stewing down 
his eager look into a sodden smile. 

Selim’s answer was given like the throw- 
up of the head with which a well-bred 
steed tosses away a caress from an unac- 
customed hand. “There is no rest to be 
found, O merchant, in spying into what 
other men would keep hidden, which con- 
cerns you as little as whether I work or 
rest at midday.” 

Selim had a cloth beside him, in which 
he would have concealed his work had not 
the merchant perceived it before he was 
aware of him. He did not hide it now, 
but paused in his hammering and looked 
to the other to go. This the merchant 
evidently did not intend to do without the 
perfume-holder, at which he continued to 
cast greedy glances. He offered a price 
for it, which Selim refused; he raised his 
offer and the craftsman told him that this 
work of his was not for sale. Still the 
merchant lingered incredulous; telling a 
tale of a rich islander from far in the 
northern seas, for whom his friend Marco 
the Venetian was buying such examples 
of Eastern craftsmanship as this piece of 
Selim’s, That artificer was proof against 
even the wealthy islander; in whom, by 
the way, he no more believed, than the 
importunate merchant did that a piece of 
unsold brass-work was not for sale. Se- 
lim, wrathful at his perseverance, drove 
him away at last by wrapping and locking 
up the perfume-holder and successively 
pressing on him every other piece of work 
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—and they were not many —that he pos- 
sessed. The would-be customer at length 
departed, saying aloud that he would come 
again when Selim might be more in the 
mind to do business. And Selim, open- 
ing his shop, set to work again on the 
lantern that had occupied him in the 
morning. 

The merchant paused for a few minutes, 
when out of Selim’s sight, but still in the 
confines of the brass-workers’ bazaar, and, 
with a lowering and perplexed face, seemed 
to call on unseen powers to attest a men- 
talvow. The Egyptian lad watched from 
the steps of the big shop the merchant’s 
pantomime of irrepressible passion, and 
seemed to ponder the possibility of profit 
following such observation. In spite of 
his simple attire there was a suggestion 
of wealth about the merchant’s person, for, 
however artfully disguised, the rich man 
stands revealed to him who lusts for gold. 

A strident voice from outside the brass 
market proclaimed that the noonday rest 
was ended. 

Unhurrying the workers returned to 
resume the day’s task. The measured 
body of clattering sound rose again ; half- 
way towards silence in its soporific influ- 
ence on the ear, like the continual busy- 
ness of insects and birds in a wood. 

Then came a buyer, and there was one 
hammer the less at work and two tongues 
the more; then more buyers, buyers’ 
friends, and sellers’ friends; and gradu- 
ally the chattering gained upon the clat- 
tering. 

Selim, so intent when all had been rest- 
ing, seemed more thoughtful and less ac- 
tive now. The mere workaday lantern 
that he labored at appeared to grow dis- 
tasteful to him; the blows of his hammer 
followed one another with less eagerness ; 
once he covered his eyes with his hand, 
clasping his forehead convulsively as 
though it ached. 

It was a glaring hot afternoon and the 
bazaar was full of noise. Presently 
through the din of trading penetrated other 
sounds from outside the market. The 
shouts of a moving crowd and the sound 
of their feet, the beating of drums and 
gongs, and, from time to time, loud trum- 
pet blasts. Loiterers decamped to join 
the throng outside, buyers were carried 
away by their curiosity to see what was 
happening in the street, and some of the 
sellers followed them; first charging their 
friends who remained to keep a protecting 
eye on their wares. The news diffused 
itself through the market that it was the 
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less than a son of the late king, dignified | die that dinted a tiny whorl pattern. 
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by the present shah with the title of the! tried this upon a shred of brass, Selim 


Shadow of the Sultan’s Hand, though the 
low rank of his beautiful mother prevented 
his having any claim on the throne. 

Selim hardly heard the gossip that 
buzzed about him, he was too much occu- 
pied with his own thoughts; the shouted 
news that interested his neighbors made 
his head ache, that was al. Nobody 
asked him to mind their goods for them, 
his reserve had made him condemned as 
unsociable, and if he had cared to go, there 
was no one he could ask to protect his 
little store of brass lanterns and the like. 
He had no wish to leave his shop; what 
was a prince’s wedding to him that he 
should rejoice at it? But he was relieved 
by the emptiness of the bazaar and the 
comparative quiet about him. He laid 
aside the incomplete lantern, and looked 
at his left hand. Round the little finger 
of it was wrapped a piece of rag; Selim 
unwound it, revealing a little strip of ham- 
mered brass that circled the finger like a 
ring. It had been twisted together whilst 
on the finger, and pressed it so tightly 
that the flesh was red and inflamed on 
each side of it. It must have hurt him 
constantly, and the rag-wrapping, which he 
presently soaked in water and replaced, 
was necessary as a bandage. 

His thoughts went away to her whose 
present to him was this little circle of pain 
—to the hour when she had carelessly 
given it to him, and then back to the mo- 
ment when he had first seen her; the 
moment when his soul was born. 

And again at the recollection, as then at 
the reality, his breath paused and his 
heart stood still with wondering delight at 
her loveliness and the depth of her eyes. 

Except those eyes her face was always 
veiled, as she used to pass through the 
brass-workers’ bazaar almost daily on her 
way into the market. But when she came 
to appreciate the homage of Selim’s obei- 
sance, to return his salutation, even to 
linger for a few moments beside his little 
stall, the veil would yield to view some 
rounded contour of olive cheek or dimpled 
hint of the neighborhood of lips. 


One day —one of such days as come | 
perhaps twice in a happy lifetime — she | 





shielding with his own the little hand that 
held the tool, lest she should miss her 
stroke with the hammer and crush her 
tiny fingers. Once and again she did 
miss her aim and the hammer fell smartly 
on Selim’s hand, so glad to be wounded to 
protect the precious little fingers it sur- 
rounded. Having finished this sport she 
relinquished the die to Selim, and he 
swore he would use it for no other work 
than fora gift for her. Smiling, and not 
seeming to believe in his earnestness, she 
told him where an old relative dwelt at 
whose house he might leave the present 
for her. Then with the playfulness of a 
child she took the shred of brass and bent 
it round Selim’s finger like a ring, and 
with the pincers brought the ends tightly 
together and folded them over, looking 
mischievously in the strong man’s face to 
see if she could make him wince. 

After this a few words were exchanged, 
Selim’s happy, modest soul feasting the 
while on the lustrous eyes that told him 
the whole story of Paradise. Then, too 
suddenly, too soon, the combination unknit 
itself, and he was left with a never-dying 
image in his soul. On that day he had 
named her for himself the Star of his 
Heart, and had projected and begun the 
perfume-holder, laboring at it ever since 
in all spare hours. He had seen her again 
as she passed, less frequently of late, not 
at all the last two weeks, but the exquisite 
interview had never been repeated. 

Selim took out the little punch-like tool 
that dinted the whorl pattern, and, reach- 
ing his largest file, slowly defaced the die, 
casting the remainder of the tool out into 
the market. The harsh scraping of the 
file had made his head ache the more; he 
pressed his hand to his brow, and then 
with a sigh took up the lanternagain. In 
the moment of beginning to work he fell 
asleep. He was sitting on his heels, his 
head fell forward until the chin rested on 
his breast ; his left hand was curved round 
the incomplete brass lantern that lay on 
his lap, the hand of his slack right arm 
lay on the ground beside him holding his 
hammer. 

Far away flew his soul into the warm 








came to make a purchase of Selim, and | and kindly world of dreams to meet her he 
lingered for an hour; playfully making | had so often met there without her knowl- 
him teach her the way he wrought in|edge. And now it seemed, with the 
brass, asking the use of the grounds of | strangeness so usual ina dream, that the 
lead or of pitch and of all the little punches | unconsciousness was his, that she was the 
and dies with which he impressed the! seeker and he was—where? He could 
ductile metal. One little die, freshly made | not tell, but he thought he — or some one 
and never yet used, Selim showed her; a! saw that she found the perfume-holder, 
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and caressed it for him, touching it with 


the fruit velvet of her cheek; letting the | 


senses to reply, the merchant continued, 
“A poor old man such as I+can dream 


silk of her hair fall over it like the bless-| too; not of ladies’ lips and of battle, but 
ing of Allah. For a moment tne ham-|of mere buying and selling. As I-slept 


mered brass became the soul and the 
senses of Selim, and felt and thrilled at 
her touch. The moment passed, and then 
voices said, * But Selim, where is Selim?” 
and the dreamer — but it appeared to 
Selim that it was another, not himself, set 
out to look for him, saying to her and to 
the voices, “I will find Selim, I know him 
by the ache in his finger; ” and wandered 
among all the sorrows and pains of the 
world until he came to a pain that he 
knew. And beginning with that he toiled 
and worked in a strange dream process — 
half piling of things that would fall and 
crumble as they were piled, half creation 
by mere will —to build up Selim. 

And, when the building process was fin- 
ished, there for one moment was Selim 
complete, sitting in his shop in the bazaar 
with a hammer in his hand, and an un- 
finished lantern on his lap; and no Star 
of his Heart anywhere, but the bazaar full 
of people discussing the marriage proces- 
sion, and some laughing about a ridiculous 
fellow who had fallen asleep. 

In a moment the bazaar vanished, as a 
glimpse of the street through a doorway 
when the dark curtain falls across; and 
there again was the lovely lady. There 
too was Selim now; he remembered him- 
self by the pain in his finger. He had a 
great mace in his right hand, and was 
armed like the mighty Rustem, and the 
hand that ached rested on his shield. A 
company of devils roared against him, 
and among them were two Satans, fierce 
and hideous as the white demon that Rus- 
tem vanquished. But the sweet lady, who 
loved him too much to fear for him, bent 
and kissed his wounded hand, and the 
two white Satans roared with scorn, and 
Selim heaved up his mace and prepared 
for battle. 

And suddenly he woke, and was in his 
little shop in the bazaar again. A satir- 
ical crowd were gazing at him, for he had 
muttered and moved in his sleep. In the 
midst of the throng smiled the crafty mer- 
chant, and a little behind him grinned 
the big boy from Cairo, watching both him 
and Selim. 

*O my Selim,” said the merchant, “do 
you spin your dreams from the juice of the 
poppy-head, or the wine of Shiraz; or are 
you an eater of hashish, that you go 
through in this little booth more adven- 
tures than Firdusi has ever sung?” The 


crowd laughed, and as Selim collected his | shadow that covered the front of his little 





after my bread at midday, I dreamt that 
Selim had a rare perfume-holder to sel! 
me, and that I bought it, and sold it again 
to Marco the Venetian, to the great profit 
of my Selim and myself. Have I stum- 
bled on the truth in a dream, my friend?” 

“| have no perfume-holder to sell you,” 
said Selim, “I have but the things you 
see on my shop-board.” This the mer- 
chant made him repeat so that all could 
hear it; and even then began at him 
again. 

“* But dreams are sent from Allah 

“Some dreams are from Allah, mer- 
chant, but not yours; there is my mer- 
chandise ; if you will buy I will give you 
good worth, for I need money to-morrow ; 
if not, leave me, in the name of him on 
whom be peace.” 

The merchant did at length buy of Se- 
lim’s delicate handiwork, which he seemed 
as covetous to possess as he was loth to 
part with his own coin. 

When he took his leave the _brass- 
worker, richer bya handful of silver coins, 
had little other stock for his shop than the 
unfinished lantern. At that he fell to 
work with fierce intensity, as if he bid 
thought to cease whispering and time to 
mend his*pace. He was the latest worker 
in the bazaar, and, when the market gates 
were about to close, with what care did he 
secure the locker where lay the perfume- 
holder, and fasten the shutters of his little 
booth! He had never feared for the 
safety of his treasure until now that it was 
complete, and he knew that another lusted 
for it. This one night seemed more 
fraught with danger than all the hundred 
nights and more that it had lain in that 
chest in the deserted market. 

About the winding streets of Naishdptr 
he wandered that night, coming again and 
again to the gate that opened into that 
part of the market where his treasure lay. 
Between the heavy palisades he looked 
into the moonlit brass-workers’ bazaar; a 
baying horde of dogs made a fierce jostling 
leap against the gate he stood outside of, 
yelping as if they would tear the life from 
him. Attracted by their tumult, a market 
watchman, with lantern and stick, strolled 
to look at him, and recognizing his face, 
passed on. The dogs sprang away to sa- 
lute some other sound with their fierce 
and fiendish din, and left Selim alone gaz- 
ing through the bars of the gate at the 
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shop. When, towards morning, he lay 
down to rest, he seemed, in a feverish, 
half-wakeful sleep, again to wander the 
city streets, more winding and more 
strangely interlaced than they had been in 
reality, and to approach the market with a 
fierce anxiety at the heart whose occasion 
he could not remember. 

Hardly did he feel himself safely awake 
until he had opened his shop, hammered 
a tedious hour at the lantern, and having 
carefully wrapped his treasure from sight, 
returned home to dress in the finest array 
he had. There the perfume-holder too 
was wrapped in, and tied with silk. Selim 
had a scented billet to accompany it, con- 
taining rhymes that he had linked in cool 
midnights, written out for him bya skilled 
caligrapher and adorned with a flowery 
edge, 

There is little need to await the coming 
of a catastrophe. The long, hopeful prep- 
aration ; the sudden smiting — such com- 
bination occurs frequently in human 
affairs. But I wish you for an instant to 
see the man of whom I am telling you, 
whilst he still holds the present about to 
be entrusted to the care of a wise old lady, 
the essential medium of communication in 
Persia of such an affair. 

The full fresh turban of white hand- 
wove stuff, with a meandering maize-col- 
ored line in its fabric, is wound tightly 
over a tall cap of yellow felt, bereath this 
a linen. skull-cap makes a tiny line of deli- 
cate white against the dark face and hair. 
Selim holds the head thus enwound with 
the grace of a steed ; his eyes are lustrous 
as a steed’s, with the same nervous possi- 
bility in them of excited movement. His 
delicate features are aquiline, his abun- 
dant hair curls crisply, his lips are proudly 
set. The rest of his dress is of the same 
white striped with maize-color that gleams 
golden here and there; a knife-case is 
stuck in the shawl so carefully wound 
about his waist. He holds the gift under 
his arm and looks at the messenger who 
is to take it. 

The colors of the street about him are 
of bleaching and dusty wood-work, of dust 
itself, and of yellowish stone lit up with 
here and there a line of glazed tile of a 
turquoise blue. 

The look on Selim’s face as he yields 
into the messenger’s grasp the gift for the 
Star of his Heart I will not describe. Say 
that I look ahead and would spare you the 
pain of feeling too acutely for him. Or 
say that I cannot. 

Selim stands there and loiters whilst his 
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Then she returns, replaces his unopened 
gift in his hands, and tells him that the lady 
was yesterday married to the Shadow of 
the Sultan’s Hand. 

So the blow falls, and Selim is struck 
with the dull insensibility that precedes 
bitterest pain. As he walks towards the 
market with the wrapped present under 
his arm he repeats philosophic consolation 
to himself. A Western poet has said, — 
Time - the hour runs through the roughest 

ay; 
and a poet of Selim’s own town has versi- 
fied a similar thought : — 
Whether at Naishapur or Babylon, 


Whether the Cup with sweet or bitter run, 
The Wine of Life keeps oozing drop by 


drop, 
The Leaves of Life keep falling one by one. 


And Selim held on for reason’s sake to 
the thought of his daily work to make the 
long miserable days pass. That half- 
complete lantern seemed a frail shelter to 
him from madness. When he found him- 
self at the market he realized that he had 
not changed his holiday garb; but the 
jests that were flung at him on this count 
seemed to matter little, though they an- 
noyed him. It worried his longing for 
loneliness that grinning faces should sur- 
round him as he plodded heavily to his 
little shop. The more ill-natured of the 
mockers kept with him to the end, to see 
how this unsociable gentleman would take 
a little surprise that was there ready for 
him. The booth was plundered. The 
few pieces of completed work had been 
taken, and, worse than that, all Selim’s 
tools, little matters some of them, but dear 
almost as his fingers; worth so much to 
him, so little to the cruel thief. Only the 
unfinished lantern remained, and that was 
defaced, as though the plunderer, having 
left it behind as worthless, had come back 
to crush it out of shape in sheer malice. 

This ruin flashed suddenly on Selim out 
of his maze, and rage. flamed red in his 
veins —his brain seeming to boil with 
anger. He breathed unwonted maledic- 
tions, and drawing the knife from his 
waist, rushed to the large shop where the 
Egyptian lad had been employed. 

His wrath was cumbered by loiterers 
who hung about him; it was cooled at the 
shop by calm expostulation. The sus- 
pected lad, it was explained, had just 
started with a caravan; his ultimate des- 
tination Cairo. 





Selim understood of all this only that 
his revenge was baulked, that the world, 


ambassador remains away for some hours. | grinning or indifferent, was all against him. 
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He went back and sat for a long while in 
his little shop without motion, almost with- 
out thought —a crushed man. Then, in 
a little cool interval when he could think, 
he made out that the returned gift was his 
only possession — that he must have bread 
and tools —that he had better take the 
perfume-holder to the merchant who had 
bid so high for it. 

He wandered out into a blurred confv- 
sion of sights and sounds, and his thoughts 
only came clearly to him again when he 
was facing the merchant, and unwrapping 
his handiwork to show it to him. The 
place he was in looked rich, on shelves 
there were pieces of delicate brass-work 
like his own, rich tiles, armor, and silken 
fabrics abounded. Other faces looked at 
him that were coarser than the merchant’s 
and as unscrupulous; servants well fitted 
with a master. Poor Selim, of the little 
that he could think, thought again that all 
the world was againsthim. For this man, 
who yesterday was so eager to buy, was 
deliberate now. He disparaged the piece 
of work, and, asking Selim’s immediate 
necessity, suggested that he might pro- 
vide him and take the brass vase as a 
pledge. Selim told him sadly that his 
want was tools and materials for his work. 
Watching him, and with a sinister smile, 
the merchant brought out a bundle, which 


unpacked, proved to be a brass-beater’s 
paraphernalia. Selim started and clutched ; 


the things were his. The dimness seized 
upon him again in a different manner; he 
felt very cold; everything seemed, not 
blurred, but very small and faraway. He 
could not be sure if he were telling the 
merchant quite calmly how those tools had 
been stolen from him, and whom he sus- 
pected; or if he were standing stupid, 
frozen, and dumb. Suddenly the mer- 
chant’s face came near him, huge and ter- 
rific; two great hands seized the perfume- 
holder, bore it away into the distance, and 
placed it on the shelf with the other work 
like it. Then the hot fit came again, red 
rage flamed in Selim’s veins, and the mer- 
chant’s servants fought with him. After 
a space he heard people, whose faces he 
knew though they were so far off, tell 
some one in authority one after another 
that the perfume-holder could not be Se- 
lim’s —that they knew all his works, and 
this was not one of them — that, only yes- 
terday, he had affirmed that he possessed 
nothing of the kind. Then he was seized 
and dragged away struggling, raving, and 
striking; and everything was blurred but 
dust and pressure, anger and despair. 
Blows fell on him that kindled keen sen- 
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sations of pain, and one heavier blow that 
seemed to end it. 


She whom Selim had called the Star of 
his Heart passed into the silken seclusion 
of Persian wifedom. She was the second 
wife of the prince whom the sultan called 
the Shadow of his Hand, and for a while 
she reigned unrivalled over the heart of 
that fierce fighter. In the zenana she re- 
ceived full homage; the preceding wife, 
not yet past her beauty, showed her all 
courtesy, biding her time for a change of 
fortune’s favors. 

Whilst unoccupied the Shadow of the 
Sultan’s Hand was courteous and devoted, 
but the soft-eyed girl soon found that he 
had many thoughts that he had no care to 
share with her. He expected as tribute a 
devotion whose depth he could not sound. 
The preparations for a lion-hunt occupied 
his interest with an entirety that her 
charms and affection could not equal; the 
thought of a raid into Afghanistan would 
absorb him to the forgetting of her ex- 
istence. Tender-hearted, she pondered 
that if her love had been untitled she 
might have been all in all to him, instead 
of a part, sometimes, to this son of a king. 
The life of the zenana did not agree with 
her as with the more tranquil creatures 
who chattered and squabbled and grew 
plumply comely about her. 

Her distress culminated when the prince 
brought back from an Afghan foray a cap- 
tive who became the favorite of the hour. 
The poor superseded wife, whose husband 
hardly realized her regret at his neglect, 
pined and grew pale. It was partly by 
the wish of those about her that she should 
have the wisest advice, and partly by her 
own longing to learn something that might 
make her life more purposeful, that a 
journey was planned for her to a renowned 
astrologer who abode two days’ journey 
from Naishdpir, past the turquoise-mines 
and across the dreary desert. 

Poor lonely star of a lonely heart whose 
love she never thought of, though the long- 
ing for such devotion filled her soft dark 
eyes with wistful sadness! 

She was glad of the few days’ change 
from the routine of the zenana, and not 
without hope that a wise word might make 
smoother the rough places of her young 
life. 

At early nightfall the company started 
that escorted her. There were tents and 
servants and necessaries on strong bag- 
gage-camels, and a score of warlike 
guards; each sitting king-like on the 
throne that the camel bears on his back 
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for man; each carrying his weapon like 
the rod of a primeval king, at once mace | 
and sceptre. 

The camel-train soon reached and 
passed the city gates, and journeyed by 
the side of a range of hills out into the 
open waste, over which hung a large, 
lemon-hued moon. The guards chal- 
lenged from time to time little knots of 
plodders to the city, who proved when in- 
‘terrogated to be foot-weary workers in the 
turquoise-mines. Once, after the mines 
were left behind and the desert track was 
lonely, the encounter with a little clump 
of men caused a moment’s halt, and some 
imperious demands from the head man of 
the escort that were humbly answered. 
The lady lay reclined in one of two litters 
which, poised with every contrivance for 
smooth convey, were slung on each side 
of a steady-footed camel; a female slave 
filling the other. When the chief guard 
next approached her side he explained 
that the men they had passed had borne 
out into the desert the body of a man who 
had died raving mad in the prison, and 
that, having stripped him, they were re- 
turning to the city with his wretched 
spoils. 

After that the journey was uneventful ; 
at daybreak they encamped to resume 
their pilgrimage when the coolness of 
night came. ‘Towards the close of the 
second night’s travelling they came to 
hills and an end of sand, and found the 
village where the astrologer lived. 

After messages and letters to and fro 
between the lady and the sage a visit was 
arranged, and the languid wife with the 
wistful eyes sought the presence of the 
learned man. ‘The house he dwelt in was 
undistinguished on its outside, but the 
room where he received his guest was rich 
with color, The timepiece and the line 
and level were of rare workmanship, and 
the strangely fashioned and incised astro- 
labe of gilded brass was a treasure many 
centuries old. The sage himself, a digni- 
fied figure in a country where a beggar is 
not without dignity, was a man of the 
most striking presence; and the tall dark 
cap, and simple flowing robe of the finest 
material, that he wore, enhanced his look 
of almost unearthly impressiveness. He 
was one of those men who make one un- 
derstand how the saying rose that only 
the Persians should be allowed to wear 
beards. 

The poor lady took comfort from his 
suave and wise appearance, and told him | 
not only the details he desired for the | 
exercise of his science, but something 


| 
| 
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of the emptiness and hunger of her heart. 
He was a man richly learned in the deep 
sayings of the poets and philosophers of 
Iran, and all the East, and, whilst prepar- 
ing the scheme, which, with the observa- 
tion of the stars, should yield a divine 
answer to her distressed petition, he 
soothed the immediate pain of her heart 
with thoughtful phrases that men have 
hoarded up for comfort, drawing on an 
acquaintance that ranged from the sayings 
of the great King Solomon to those of 
the tent-maker and star-gazer whose grave 
was in the city of her birth. 

At her departing he promised that the 
results of his night's studies should reach 
her on the following day. That night she 
too waked, and wondering watched the 
brilliant stars ; keepers of how many heart 
secrets, revealers of how few. Not yet of 
this — that one faithful one had ever called 
her the Star of his Heart. 

Next day, wrapped in scented silk, came 
the sage’s missive : — 

To the honorable lady, the wife of the Shadow 
of the Sultan’s Hand. 
Noble Lady, — 
In the name of Allah, the Merciful, the 
Victorious. 
The Stars, O Lady, speak Truth, but not 
always can Mortal Man interpret it. Three 
times to-night have I calculated and observed, 
and thrice has the answer been given me in 
these words : — 
**A FLIGHT OF BLACK BIRDs.”’ 
O Lady, may it be yours to interpret them to 
your comfort. And that the peace of Allah 
may be yours, is the devout prayer of the un- 
worthiest of his and of your servants: Even 
HASSAN OF THE GOLDEN ASTROLABE. 

Taking these words with her, she set 
out pondering on her return journey; and 
before the journey was ended the meaning 
of the answer of the stars was made clear 
to her. 

It was that silent, chill time of night 
immediately preceding sunrise; the mys- 
terious hour at which old men and old 
women, each on their appointed day, feel 
their heart-beats flutter into stillness, and 
breathing their latest sigh unheard, slip 
into death; the faithful one who had 
watched until that hour, having nodded 
into death’s likeness. 

The camel-train paced slowly along 
through the cold air; the dust that rose 
as each foot struck the sand falling again 
heavily as if the chill night air pressed it 
down. 

To the right and to the left undulating 
forms against the sky indicated hills; 
above those on the left the sun would 
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rise presently. The watchful eyes of the | 
armed guard turned to look for him from 
time to time. Right ahead, on the line 
where the grey sky met the deeper grey 
of the desert, a little uneveness showed 
Naishdpur. 

As the sun’s rim rose above the line of 
the hills, startled by that, or by the ap- 
proach of the advanced guard of the camel- 
train, a great flight of birds rose from 
some object on the sand. The lady was 
roused from uneasy sleep by the rattle of 
their wings, and, looking out from her 
litter, she saw them float away, black and 
ominous as they crossed that part of the 
sky that the sun had already made bright. 

Back to her mind came the words that 
the wise man had read in the stars: — 


A Flight of Black Birds. 


By waving her hand from the litter she 
attracted the attention of one of the guards, 
and gave orders that she should be at 
once taken to the spot whence the birds 
had risen. Not without remonstrance he 
obeyed her, for the hot hours of morning 
would be quickly upon them. 

The procession moved towards the in- 
dicated place, and by the time it was 
reached the sun was above the hills, and 
the whole visible world was distinct and 
brilliant. 

* Now Allah upon it, O fairest lady, it 
is but the bones of a man,” said the chief 
of the escort; * one lost or cast out in the 
desert, and other than the birds have 
spoiled him, for he has neither coin nor 
weapon.” 

“In the name of Allah the merciful, 
dismount some of you men, and see if 
there be anything about him by which he 
may be known.” 

Unwiilingly, and muttering curses on 
the delay, two or three swung themselves 
down from their camels, and moved the 
bones about in the dust with their feet 
and the butt-ends of their long muskets. 

“Nothing, nothing, fair lady,” said the 
chief, and, climbing again upon his camel, 
set that and the rest in motion. A few 
minutes later one guard who had lingered 
brought his camel alongside of the litter, 
and, without speaking, handed a tiny 
white and yellow thing to the lady. 

It was the ciean-picked bone of the sec- 
ond joint of a man’s little finger; tightly 
twisted round it was a shred of brass, that 
bore stamped at irregular intervals along 
its two edges the impress of a little whorl 
pattern. 





She held it in the bollow of her hand a | 
few moments, and then, in a moment, rec- | 
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ollection came sweeping upon her of the 
day she had riveted it on Selim’s finger — 
of his constant looking for her— of the 
tender love in his brave, skilful eyes. 
And to this he had come! 

Then she remembered the little pattern 
and the die, and looked close to recognize 
its impress on the shred of brass. And 
he had said that tool should never be used 
again but fora gift to her. Poor Selim, 
poor dead Selim, whose bones were scat- 
tered in the desert dust, all but this one 
—this little finger-bone round which 
beauty had toiled to frame a ring long ago ; 
on whose dry whiteness beauty now shed 
tears, pressed tender kisses before she 
laid it in her bosom to rock there to its 
rest. 

The morning was already burning hot 
when they attained the city. The sky was 
of a full blue, and right across it strag- 
gled a procession of fine-combed white 
clouds ; apart like a party of travellers all 
moving the same way, and all too angrily 
parched to endure each other’s company. 
The Star of Selim’s Heart was conveyed 
to the shelter and coolness of her own 
apartment. There, after she had bathed 
and rested, was presented to her a gift 
her lord the Shadow of the Sultan’s Hand 
had purchased to await her return. Two 
little girls, slaves of the zenana, brought 


it to her wrapped in silk, as she lay on 


her divan. Carelessly she undid the first 
wrappings, and then paused, seeing it was 
a noble piece of such work as the once 
only loving, and now beloved Selim had 
spent his lifetime in perfecting. With 
careful and tender interest she unwrapped 
it. It was a gift, and he had promised 
her such a gift, but he, alas! had been 
poor; in his little shop was work as fine, 
indeed, but no such stately piece as this 
great perfume-holder. He was so poor 
that perhaps he had not been able to 
snatch from the earning of his daily bread 
time enough to begin some little toy for 
her. She set it on the rich-colored cush- 
ion beside her, and the tears rose in her 
eyes as she looked at it. Seen through 
them, the gold-colored mass seemed for a 
moment wavering, gigantic, and indistinct. 

As the tears feli she wiped them away, 
and, seeing ciearly, discerned in the brass 
vesse} something that made her seize it, 
examine it nearly, and press it close to 
her bosom, her long dark hair falling over 
it the while. There, there, and there 
again, bounding every fillet of ornament 
that encircled it, was the little whorl pat- 
tern from the die she herself had been the 
first to use. Selim’s gift indeed, though 
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brought to her by other hands; and all 
the passionate verses of love carved about 
it were messages speaking with the voice 
of her dead lover. 

That evening, from the spot where the 
camel-train had halted whilst the sun rose, 
he might have been seen sinking behind 
western peaks. As he disappeared up 
sprang the usual fresh breeze, but that 
night it rose to unwonted violence, and 
cast heavy handfuls of sand over a dead 
man’s bones, hiding them forever in the 
desert dust. 

The wind flapped about the city, and, 
as a light breeze, it entered the cloistered 
zenana of a prince’s palace. In one room 
that it attained to it expressed froma 
brass perfume-burner such wreaths of rich 
perfume as sweeten the obsequies of 
kings. 

In the dimness a dreamy-eyed woman 
watched and inhaled them, the hand on 
her breast touching a silken case wherein 
lay a little bone and a scrap of hammered 
brass. 

H. ARTHUR KENNEDY. 


From The National Review. 
A REMINISCENCE OF THE LATE CROWN- 
PRINCE RUDOLF OF AUSTRIA. 


THE terrible loss which the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire has so recently sus- 
tained by the untimely death of its ac- 
complished and popular crown-prince is 
so fresh in all minds as to render it un- 
necessary to recount the numerous and 
varied walks in life with which he was 
thoroughly conversant. But it is well 
known that among his other accomplish- 
ments was that of a keen sportsman and 
excellent naturalist, the latter more espe- 
cially as an ornithologist ; and as I hap- 
pened to have the privilege of accompa- 
nying him on one of his expeditions a few 
years ago, I trust a brief description of it 
may be of some interest. I shall borrow 
largely from my shooting-diary, written at 
the time from day to day, and as the whole 
aim and object of our cruise was for pur- 
poses of sport and ornithological research, 
the facts I am about to narrate will allude 
to little else besides. 

It was in May, 1879, when stationed at 
Gibraltar with my regiment, that I first 
met Crown-Prince Rudolf. The occasion 
was a dinner-party at the convent, the 
residence of the governor, Lord Napier 
of Magdala. As soon as I was presented 
to the prince, he informed me that he had 
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heard of me as a lover of birds from Lord 
Lilford, the worthy president of the Brit- 
ish Ornithologists’ Union, whom he had 
met at Sardinia in his yacht. The upshot 
of cur conversation was that he asked me 
to conduct him on an expedition into the 
Cork Woods early on the following morn- 
ing, in order to show him the habitat of 
various species which his knowledge of 
bird-lore told him he might expect to find 
in southern Andalusia. 

This invitation, so simple to the civilian 
mind, was, as it chanced, a matter of al- 
most insuperable difficulty in the actually 
existing circumstances. It was then late 
at night, and I was painfully aware that 
my corps “found the guards” on the fol- 
lowing morning, and that I was one of the 
unfortunate five condemned to pass twen- 
ty-four hours ina hot uniform and heavy 
boots, in one of those zzfernos, a Gibral- 
tar guard-room. However, as the prince 
was leaving in his yacht the following 
evening, the difficulty was overcome, and 
early dawn found me at the Ragged Staff 
landing-stage with the horses for the im- 
perial party. In a few minutes I sighted 
the barge pulling in from the yacht, the 
Miramar, and very shortly afterwards the 
party landed and, mounting their horses, 
started off on the expedition. 

Having been quartered on the rock at 
that time for four years and a half, and 
having devoted the whole of that time, less 
the inevitable round of guards and duties, 
toa study of the birds of the vicinity, it 
may be imagined that I was able to enact 
the part of czcerone without any great diffi- 
culty. The prince at this time was very 
reluctant to converse in English, hence 
the conversation was carried on entirely 
in French on both sides. Neither of us, 
however, was sufficiently acquainted with 
that language to be able to employ the 
correct expressions for the various birds 
about which he inquired, and which I was 
desirous of showing him. Hence we fell 
back on the excellent plan of always 
speaking of all birds by their Latin names, 
so familiar to all ornithologists. The re- 
sult was most satisfactory, but I think 
would have surprised any casual listener. 
I was particularly impressed with the 
keenness which Prince Rudolf showed 
about everything, and his tremendous 
fund of energy and high spirits. On one 
occasion during the ride we had forded a 
river on horseback, and when some little 
distance from it he saw a small hawk 
| which he coveted settle on an old tower 
on the far side of the river. Galloping 
back and recrossing the river, he rode up 
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to the tower, and, jumping off his horse, 
shot the hawk as it dashed from its rest 
ing-place. He then came back towards 
the party, and, disregarding the ford, put 
his horse into the river in spite of the re- 
monstrances of his escort, and narrowly 
escaped a severe ducking. Those who 
have forded Spanish rivers (and who has 
not who has travelled on horseback in 
Spain?) will appreciate the doubtful ad- 
vantage of crossing one at a strange spot. 

It was somewhat late in the season to 
be able to show much bird-life ; the Span- 
ish summer was upon us, and with its 
advent everything, animals, birds, and 
plants, seemed to be, as it were, overcome 
by the sultry air, burning ground, and 
blazing sky overhead. Hence it was not 
the most favorable time to show the Cork 
Woods to a visitor in search of birds. 
Still, in such a country there is always 
something worthy of the attention of a 
naturalist, and I was able to show the 
prince much in which he took a lively in- 
terest. As we traversed the Pine Woods 
we looked up a kite’s nest and some ra- 
vens in which I had a fatherly interest, 
inasmuch as I was awaiting the day when 
the young would be fit to annex. Farther 


on we came upon several colonies of the 
gorgeous bee-eaters, whose burrows in 
the sand-banks (after the style of our 


sand-martins, but on a much more ex- 
tended scale) were to be seen on all sides. 
Riding through the tangled scrub on the 
outskirts of the Cork Woods, I !ed the 
prince down to a small /aguna or pool 
alive with water-tortoises and bull-frogs, 
whose monotonous croak is so well known 
to all who have travelled in Spain. Inthe 
luxuriant jungle surrounding this marsh 
there were many small species of warblers 
nesting, some of which were added to our 
spoils. Some miles farther on,in one of 
the numerous glades of the Cork Woods 
running down from the rocky hills above, 
I was able to show him the short-toed 
eagle, or beautiful buzzard eagle of south- 
ern Europe. The nest was placed on the 
horizontal bough of a cork-tree, which 
latter the prince climbed with great activ- 
ity. This tree, like thousands of others, 
was Charred and blackened by one of the 
forest fires which so frequently sweep 
across the sun-scorched hills, and as burnt 
cork is proverbially apt to leave its mark 
on all with which it comes in contact, the 
prince’s appearance on reaching ‘serra 
Jirma again may be readily imagined. He 
was anxious to procure an old bird, but 
upon my telling him that I had one alive 
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at the moment in barracks which was at 
his disposal, he consented to mount and 
proceed. Before turning homewards, we 
visited a nest of the booted eagle, also a 
tree-breeding species, and I was able to 
show him the eyry of a Bonelli’s eagle, in 
a fine crag, whence, with the aid of ropes, 
I had abducted the eggs in the early 
spring. 

The prince showed a lively interest in 
everything in connection with natural his- 
tory, which was doubly gratifying to me, 
since I had become accustomed to live 
amongst men who, with few rare excep- 
tions, looked upon all such matters as un- 
worthy of attention. He was especially 
delighted at my showing him how and 
when I had trapped various eagles and 
other large raptorial birds, and declared 
he must introduce the system into the 
Austrian Tyrol, where such birds abound- 
ed. On our return ride to the Rock he 
invited me to accompany him in his yacht 
to Tangier and Cadiz, and by a series of 
fortunate accidents I succeeded in obtain- 
ing the necessary leave of absence and 
got on board the Miramar the same after- 
noon, and started for Tangier. 

During the run across the Straits I had 
an opportunity of inspecting my new 
quarters. The Miramar was a fine ves- 
sel, very much of the size and design of 
the royal yacht Osborne. The first look 
round on gaining her decks was enough to 
show that her imperial owner was a natu- 
ralist and sportsman. Along either side 
of the deck were well-constructed cages 
and pens, in which were divers sorts of 
birds, the spoils of his expedition. 
Amongst others was a splendid mature 
lammergeyer, or eagle-vulture, which he 
had obtained near Malaga. In the next 
cage was a young bird of the same spe- 
cies, which he had himself taken in the 
mountains near Granada. The prince 
showed me this bird with great pride, and 
described to me graphically how he had 
lain in wait and shot both old birds within 
half an hour of one another. These he 
showed me in the skin, well preserved by 
the trained taxidermists who formed part 
of the ship’s complement. They were 
magnificent specimens, with the rich fer- 
ruginous coloring on the breast so seldom 
seen in captive birds. A young golden 
eagle obtained from the recesses of the 
great Sierra Nevada was another object 
of interest, also an absurd little owl, which 
the prince took huge pleasure in showing 
off; a performance accompanied by vio- 
lent blinking and bill-snapping on the part 
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of the owl. Ina pen hard by were some 
Spanish ibex, also spoils from the Nevada 
mountains. On the upper deck there was 
a spacious cabin especially devoted to the 
preservation of birds and animals, and 
the prince showed me a large variety of 
recently obtained Spanish specimens, 
volubly reciting how and where he had 
killed them. Independently of the natural 
charm of his manner, which has become 
a matter of European fame, his thorough 
earnestness and genuine devotion to the 
science of ornithology completely took me 
by storm. The short-toed eagle to which 
1 have already alluded, had been trapped 
early in April, and in the interval had be- 
come quite tame, and I used habitually 
to carry her like a falcon on my fist. I 
brought her on board in this manner, to 
the great delight of the prince, who at 
once ordered a suitable abode to be pre- 
pared for her. I may mention that she 
was the only bird out of a number that I 
had trapped in a similar manner that I 
did not subsequently restore to tiberty. 
She eventually reached his home in Aus- 
tria, where his collection of live birds was 
kept, and was alive and well some years 
ago when last | heard of her. 

The party on board consisted of Prince 
Leopold of Bavaria, Admiral Count Bom- 
belles, the chancellor of the crown-prince’s 


household, so well known to so many En- 
glish people, Count Hans Wilczek, Dr. 
Brehm the celebrated naturalist, and sev- 


eral others. Count Wilczek was one of 
the pleasantest men whom it has ever 
been my good fortune to meet. He had 
served in the vaz&s in the terrible Seven 
Weeks War of 1866, and, as our ac- 
quaintance ripened, gave me_ graphic 
accounts of the unequal combats which 
the gallant Austrians had fought with 
their muzzle-loading rifles against the 
needle-guns of Prussia. In describing 
the losses sustained by his own corps, he 
told me that his comrades were over- 
whelmed by the Prussian fire, not by 
reason of its rapidity but because their 
opponent’s rifles were always loaded in 
comparison with their own. Thus, when 
fighting in the corn-fields at Trantenau, 
the Austrians had difficulty in loading 
when lying down, and when they rose to 
fire the Prussians were waiting for them 
and shotthem. In support of this state- 
ment, he assured me that the great ma- 
jority of the Austrians placed hors de 


combat were struck in the head or hands. | of San Lucar de Barromeda. 


| amusement of the crown-prince. 
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We 
rode out some six or eight miles and were 
met by the usual horde of Moors, who 
beat a large extent of rough ground to- 
wards the line of guns which were posted 
in the dense gum-bush scrub, some three 
feet in height. Several pigs crossed the 
line, but it was next to impossible to see 
them on account of the dense cover, and 
only one was hit. After a couple of drives 
the crown-prince went off in search of 
some birds, which was much more in his 
line than pig-shooting. 

Before leaving Tangier we paid a visit 
to the local collector of natural-history 
specimens, and the prince picked out 
several representatives of the avifauna of 
north-west Africa. 

Leaving Tangier we steamed across the 
Bay of Trafalgar, and ran into Cadiz. It 
was our intention to ascend the Guadal- 
quiver; but, before doing so, certain for- 
malities had to be carried out with the 
officials of Cadiz. Hence we anchored in 
the spacious harbor and paid a visit to the 
town. In the afternoon, when on board 
again, it being excessively hot, I sug- 
gested a swim to the crown-prince, which 
he readily agreed to, and in a few minutes 
we were both overboard. We had hardly 
gone twenty yards before there was tre- 
mendous confusion on board, and I heard 
a boat being called away. With a promp- 
titude which could not have been sur- 
passed by British sailors, a cutter was 
lowered away and manned by an armed 
boat’s crew, who pulled up to us and re- 
quested the prince to come on_ board. 
When we did so, I receiveda pretty severe 
telling-off from the ever-courteous Count 
Bombelles, who explained to me that I 
was perfectly at liberty to bathe where 
there were sharks, but that I had no right 
to induce his Imperial Highness to follow 
my example. The prince treated the mat- 
ter as a capital joke ; but it was very evi- 
dent that all his suite looked upon it in a 
very different light. I remember one of 
them that very evening expatiating to me 
on the great anxiety they all felt at the 
crown-prince’s escapades, as he never 
took thought of “the immense value his 
life was to the empire,” and was contin- 
ually, when shooting and hunting, running 
unnecessary risks. 

Early the following morning we steamed 
up the broad waters of the Guadalquiver, 
and anchored about a mile above the town 
It was here 


At Tangier, the British minister, Sir | that we had arranged to meet Mr. Henry 
John Hay, organized a boar-hunt for the | Davies, one of the leading wine-growers 
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of Jerez de la Frontera, and who, in com- 
pany with several others of the British 
colony in that famous town, rented the 
ground we were about to make the scene 
of our operations. Mr. Davies soon came 
off, and the crown-prince took the oppor- 
tunity to introduce him to me with great 
solemnity, as if I were one of his staff, with 
the result that my old friend favored me 
with a most courteous bow before he found 
out that he was being imposed upon, an 
episode which caused the prince much 
merriment. Soon afterwards we landed 
on the right bank of the river, and found 
ourselves in perhaps the wildest part of 
country to be met with in Europe. The 
ground consisted of belts of low sand- 
hills, thickly wooded with fir-trees, and 
between these, extensive flats which in 
winter form a series of lakes, or lagunas. 
The whole region is known as the “ Ma- 
risma” of the Guadalquiver, and it cer- 
tainly is the paradise of the ornithologist. 
The prince was very anxious to obtain 
some eggs of the black kite for his collec- 
tion, and so we set to work atthem. The 
fir-trees in which they nested were, how- 
ever, generally lofty and awkward to climb, 
and since almost every second tree had an 
old nest of a kite, raven, or eagle in it, it 
became a matter of difficulty to hit off one 
with eggs. Kites, like most large tree- 
breeding birds, occupy indiscriminately 
the old nests of their own and other spe- 
cies, merely adding a little fresh lining 
before depositing their eggs. After sev- 
eral unsuccessful climbs to empty nests 
and nests with young, I at last found my- 
self in possession of a finely marked set 
of fresh eggs, which I brought down in 
safety to the crown-pgince. Count Wilc- 
zek, although standing over six feet, as- 
cended the tallest trees in the most 
workmanlike style and got some fine eggs 
of the common kite and also some ravens’. 
It was desperately hot work; and it was 
a real luxury to get off to the yacht of an 
evening and have a good bath, and get 
into a clean shirt. Here came in the ad- 
vantage of having a fine ship as the base 
of one’s operations in such a wild country. 
One of the great drawbacks to wild sport 
in Spain is the extraordinary difficulty of 
getting housed or fed anywhere off the 
beaten track. I had become so accus- 
tomed to look upon all expeditions in 
Spain as accompanied inevitably by about 
twice the discomforts of a campaign, that 
it seemed quite out of all keeping to find 
myself thus housed with every comfort. I 
shall never forget the cheery dinner-parties 
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on board of the Miramar. On this partic- 
ular evening, as the wine passed round 
the conversation became especially or- 
nithological, and the crown-prince called 
upon several of those present to imitate 
certain birds. Some of tke performances 
were very good; but the prince decidedly 
took first prize by going through the an- 
tics and callings of an old capercailzie on 
a tree-top. In this, and other instances, 
he showed himself not only to be a close 
observer of nature but an excellent mimic. 
A very pleasing souvenir of these even- 
ings was afforded by the don-bons, many of 
which were ornamented by excellent min- 
iature photographs of the crown-prince in 
his uniform as an admiral or as a general, 
some of which I have to this day. 

After dinner, as we smoked our cigars 
and listened to the strains of Strauss’s 
band, playing as only a good Hungarian 
band can play, it seemed incredible that 
we were in the midst of a howling wilder- 
ness of mud-flats’ and sand-hills. Some 
months previously, in company with some 
brother officers, I had been shooting wild 
geese in the interior about fifty miles 
south of where we were, and we had then 
esteemed it good fortune to find a clean 
stone floor upon which to take our night’s 
rest, with one blanket for the three of us. 
One of the great objects of the crown- 
prince’s visit to the Marisma was to obtain 
the eggs of the flamingo, which was re- 
ported to breed on some of the vast mud- 
flats. Accordingly we obtained the assist- 
ance of some of the natives, wild-looking 
fellows, whom the Spaniards from San 
Lucar even termed “Indians,” and who 
declared they could show us the breeding- 
station of these interesting birds. Horses 
were provided for the party, and, starting 
early one morning, we followed our guides 
for some ten miles over the great waste of 
perfectly level Marisma. Most of it was 
baked as hard as iron, and cracked and 
fissured by the sun, but at other places it 
was under water to a depth of a few inches. 
After a time we sighted an immense flock 
of these wonderful birds, which took wing 
when we were a long way off, and looked 
like a beautiful rosy cloud as they sailed 
across the waters and were eventually lost 
to sight. For some miles we rode through 
water about knee-deep, then we reached a 
muddy flat, on which I found two eggs, 
and somebody else a third. The guides 
explained that the main colony of the 
flamingos’ nests was still a long way 
ahead, and as the progression of the expe- 
dition was monotonous, the prince decided 
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to be content with the eggs we had found 
and to work homewards. Later on we 
reached some salt-marshes, where we dis- 
pensed with our steeds and took to nest- 
hunting. We found many species breed- 
ing, avocets, spoonbills, stilts, pratincoles, 
redshanks, and whiskered terns, amongst 
others. The prince shot a pair of the 
beautiful slender-billed gulls, which had a 
nest hard by, and had a great hunt after 
the young redshanks and black-winged 
stilts, which were only just hatched out, 
and running about amongst the coarse 
herbage like mice. By degrees we all 
scattered and only met again on the river- 
bank at sundown, opposite to the Mira- 
mar. On getting on board the prince 
insisted on everybody’s producing his 
spoils, and mercilessly chaffed one of his 
staff who had been eminently unsuccess- 
ful, but who had been firing heavily at 
intervals during the day. Of course it was 
out of the question to attempt to make a 
“bag” of anything so late in the season 
as the last week of May. Game of all 
sorts was abundant in the great “ Soto” 
which borders the north side of the Guadal- 
quiver, but although the Spanish authori- 
ties, with more politeness than notions of 
sport, requested that he would kill every- 
thing he met with, the prince was too 


good a sportsman to act up to this invita- 
tion, 

He, however, was anxious to kill one of 
the big Spanish lynx, and arrangements 
had been made in consequence to collect 
all the guardia de monte from the sur- 
rounding district, with a staff of beaters, 


to attain this object. Early one morning 
we landed from the yacht and were met 
by a wonderful assemblage of guardias 
and beaters, headed by the head guardia, 
Trujillo by name, a well-known character 
to all who have penetrated into this wild 
country. I should have mentioned before, 
that the prince’s costume, as also that of 
Prince Leopold and Count Wilczek, on 
this and on all other similar occasions, 
was that worn by the hunters in the Aus- 
trian Tyrol, and consisted of a grey frieze 
jacket and waistcoat, edged with green 
braid, and garnished with huge horn but- 
tons. A Tyrolese hat, in the band of 
which were various trophies, such as 
feathers, etc., of game-birds, according to 
the fancy of the wearer, but invariably 
finished off with a blackcock’s tail, was 
worn by all. Short leather breeches ter- 
minating above the knee, and thick green 
worsted stockings pulled up the leg and 
turned over, leaving the knees bare, com- 
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pleted the costume. This latter arrange- 
ment was not always suitable in a country 
abounding in such prickly plants as Spain. 
The prince, as well as the others, inva- 
riably carried the hunter’s bag slung in 
such a manner on the back as to be always 
out of the way when stalking game or 
climbing mountains. In this, amongst a 
variety of other odds and ends, was about 
thirty feet of strong plaited rope of pure 
undyed silk, no thicker than a deep-sea 
line, but of extraordinary strength. This 
was especially intended for assisting a 
hunter over dangerous places in the pur- 
suit of chamois, etc., but came in most 
usefully on many occasions in Spain; 
Count Wilczek, by its aid, making the 
successful ascent of a huge old fir-tree 
which offered few convenient places for 
holding on to. It was after one of these 
escalades, which resulted in a prize in the 
shape of some good eggs, that the prince 
insisted upon my accepting his rope. 
This has since been my constant com- 
panion in all places and climates, and has 
repeatedly got me out of awkward scrapes 
when cliff-climbing and also when tree- 
climbing. In weight it is less than half a 
pound, and it can be easily carried in an 
ordinary pocket. Besides the rope, the 
inevitable couteau de chasse found a rest- 
ing-place in the hunter’s bag, with its long 
horn handle protruding in the orthodox 
fashion. The prince’s chasseurs all wore 
a good serviceable kit of -dark-green vel- 
veteen, with brown belts, and short Roman 
swords. Like most Englishmen, I was at 
first inclined to be amused at this display 
of lethal weapons, but subsequent events 
caused me to modify my opinions on the 
subject. 

We rode out for some distance to a 
locality where lynx were known to fre- 
quent, and dismounting, were posted along 
a narrow glade, amongst the wilderness of 
tamarisk and scattered fir-trees. The soil 
was soft sand, and was covered in places 
by the footprints of wild*pig, which are 
abundant in these parts. I was placed 
about a hundred paces on the left of the 
prince, with Prince Leopold about the 
same distance from him on his right. 
After a time we heard the beaters ap- 
proaching, and several red deer dashed 
through the line and disappeared in the 
scrub behind us. Presently I saw some- 
thing moving to my right front, and next 
moment made out a largish animal slink- 
ing along towards the prince; as soon as 
it gained the open it bounded past him 
like a flash, only giving him time for a 
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hurried snap shot, which was unsuccess- 
ful. In afew minutes the guardias came 
up with their dogs, great savage curs of 
an unknown breed, and putting them on 
to the line, we started in pursuit. After 
following for a few hundred yards we 
found the lynx had gone to ground in a 
deep earth under some thick scrub. The 
latter was soon cleared away by the swords 
of the chasseurs, and after some delay 
spades were produced, and a dig-out com- 
menced. This promised to be a tame 
proceeding, but after a few minutes the 
diggers shouted out that the lynx had 
shown himself near the mouth of the hole. 
The prince thereupon took up his position 
opposite to it, and had hardly done so 
when the gallant brute bolted and sprang 
right at him, but was bowled over by a 
snap shot which smashed his near hind 
leg. His bound took him close past the 
prince’s head, who turned to shoot again, 
but the big cur dogs were too quick, and 
rushing in, commenced to worry him. 
Next moment the prince’s own chasseur 
drew his sword, and in a most dexterous 
manner stepped in and gave the lynx a 
thrust which ended its troubles. In the 
short interval he had, however, seriously 
injured three of the curs, which had tackled 
him with more pluck than skill. 


The Spanish lynx is a much finer ani- 
mal than the common European species, 
and this one was a particularly large one, 
and the prince was in high feather at hav- 
ing thus “ killed something new,” a feeling 
which all sporting Englishmen will, I am 


sure, understand. 

We had subsequently about hdif-a- 
dozen more drives, but although lynx 
were known to be afoot, and we saw 
plenty of their fresh tracks, we did not 
get another shot. We saw a good num- 
ber of red deer, some of which passed 
within twenty yards of me, also a few roe 
and wild pig. Prince Leopold shot a most 
enormous wild-cat, and the learned pro- 
fessor, Dr. Brehm, slew a fox, which was 
at once christened as “ Brehm’s lynx” 
by the crown-prince. 

It was altogether a most enjoyable day, 
despite the fierce rays of the sun, and we 
returned to the yacht in the evening well 
pleased with all we had seen. 

The crown-prince was more than ordi- 
narily cheery that evening, and disclosed 
to me wonderful schemes for shooting 
bear in the Asturias with the young king 
of Spain, on which trip he insisted that I 
was to accompany him, and that we would 
find all sorts of wonderful birds, and teach 
the king to climb trees and blow eggs. 
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Although nothing can be more precise 
than the etiquette and formalities of Aus- 
trian official circles, the crown-prince’s 
habits and customs on the yacht were of 
the simplest nature. He usually wore a 
plain blue frock coat, with the executive 
stripes of an Austrian admiral, as did his 
chancellor and friend, Count Bombelles. 
Prince Leopold at times wore an undress 
uniform, as also did one aide-de-camp, a 
vivacious little major; Count Wilczek 
and the others invariably wore ordinary 
clothes, and in the evening dressed in the 
black coat and white tie so dear to the 
British mind. Itis hardly necessary here 
to reiterate the well-known fact that no- 
body can be more agreeable than an Aus- 
trian gentleman, and it was amongst such 
men, who surrounded the crown-prince, 
that I had the good fortune to find my- 
self. 

The following morning we rose at four, 
and started in a steam pinnace for San 
Lucar, where we took train for Seville. 
Here we spent three most enjoyable days, 
and saw all the usual sights. In all of 
these, however, the strong ornithological 
tastes of the crown-prince constantly as- 
serted themselves. At the Museum, the 
principal object of interest was centred in 
a nest of young storks, visible on an old 
tower from one of the windows. The 
prince and I spent a whole afternoon ex- 
ploring the recesses of the great Giralda 
Tower for the nests of the lesser kestrel, 
and with the aid of the bell-ringers caught 
some twenty of these beautiful little hawks, 
and took a number of eggs and young 
birds, as well as those of barn-owls and 
other tower-haunting species. The crown- 
prince, all the same, took a vast interest in 
everything he saw, more especially in the 
wonderful monuments of Moorish archi- 
tectural skill for which Seville is so 
famous. When visiting the cathedral, he 
was struck with the particularly happy in- 
spiration of requesting that he might hear 
a military band play in its vast aisles. 
This was accordingly done, and I shall 
never forget the beautiful effect of Cho- 
pin’s * Dead March ” which was thus ren- 
dered. Little did I then imagine thatina 
few short years I should hear that march 
played at this gallant but unfortunate 
prince’s own funeral service! 

After leaving Seville, we travelled by 
rail to Jerez; a saloon carriage was pro- 
vided at the end of the train, and we spent 
most of the time in the shaded balcony, 
from whence we had a splendid view of 
the country we were traversing. The ob- 
ject of our visit to Jerez was to shoot some 
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great bustard for collecting purposes. I 
had previously had considerable experi- 
ence of driving these grand birds, which 
is one of the best sports imaginable. On 
this occasion they were to be shot in 
Spanish fashion, since there was no time 
for organizing a drive, and also we had 
not sufficient knowledge of that part of the 
country and the habits of the bustard ‘to 
render success at all likely if that process 
were to be adopted. 

After driving for some miles out of the 
town we alighted, and the crown-prince 
and myself, accompanied by a Spaniard 
with a couple of pointers, proceeded to 
walk through the high standing corn. By 
the assistance of the pointers we found 
altogether five bustard during the day, 
which, after they had run a short distance 
and endeavored to elude the dogs by 
crouching, took wing. Two rose within 
shot of the crown-prince, and fell to his 
gun, and I accounted for a third. It was 
no sport, and merely done so as to obtain 
specimens. 

On our return to Jerez the prince called 
me and gave me an ominous-looking tele- 
gram, which was to the effect that my 
valuable services as a subaltern at Gibral- 
tar could no longer be dispensed with, 
and that I must return zzstantly. There 
was no help for it, and despite the prot- 
estations of the crown-prince and all the 
others, I was forced to terminate a trip 
which will ever be one of the pleasantest 
reminiscences of my life. I took leave of 
his Imperial Highness with a regret that 
can hardly be conceived by those who are 
unacquainted with the feelings of an 
ornithologist, who, setting aside every 
other consideration, thus found himself at 
the last moment deprived of a splendid 
chance for further research and study, 
under circumstances of almost unparal- 
lelled advantage. 

The last time that I saw Crown-Prince 
Rudolf was at her Majesty’s Jubilee in 
1887, in company with that other gallant 
crown-prince, the ill-fated Frederick III., 
riding in the splendid procession of 
princes. He sent me word on that occa- 
sion that he wished me to show him the 
collection of birds and nests at the Natu- 
ral History Museum, South Kensington, 
in which he knew I was much interested ; 
but at the last moment urgent duties ren- 
dered it impossible for him to keep his 


engagement, and he wrote me a kindly | 


letter deferring it until his next visit to 
England, which was destined, alas! never 
to take place. 


WILLOUGHBY VERNER 


OF TWELVE GOOD MEN. 


From The Quarterly Review. 


DEAN BURGON’S LIVES OF TWELVE GOOD 
MEN.* 


IT is impossible for a writer in this re- 
view to transcribe the foregoing title with- 
out an emotion of sincere regret. For 
many years the late Dean of Chichester 
had been a frequent and a valued contrib- 
utor to these pages. It was here that by 
his brilliant series of articles on “ The 
Revision Revised” he so effectually dis- 
comfited the authors of the revised ver- 
sion of the New Testament, and led the 
public to estimate more moderately, and 
therefore more accurately, the value of 
their handiwork. It was here that sev- 
eral of the essays which compose the vol- 
umes before us, were first given to the 
world. Their worth and interest were 
immediately recognized, and a desire was 
widely expressed that, together with some 
similar writings from the same pen, they 
should be collected and preserved in some 
permanent and compendious form. The 
desire was in entire consonance with the 
dean’s personal inclination, and for some 
time past it has been known that he was 
preparing a book of ecclesiastical biogra- 
phy. Its appearance was anxiously await- 
ed by those who are interested in the 
history of the Anglican communion dur- 
ing the last fifty years. After repeated 
delays, caused by the ill health of the 
writer, the book at length appears ; but it 
appears, alas! as a posthumous work ; and 
its devout and accomplished author is 
numbered with those “ good men” whom 
he has himself commemorated ; who, hav- 
ing loyally served the English Church in 
their day and generation, now enjoy the 
reward of their faithful service, while they 
cheer and stimulate their successors by 
the memory of their high example. 

On the announcement of Dean Burgon’s 
lamented death, there appeared in the 
daily and weekly press a considerable 
number of obituary notices, conceived in- 
deed in a friendly spirit, but for the most 
part dealing rather with his peculiarities 
than with his excellences. We leave it 
to other pens to describe his many eccen- 
tricities of speech and demeanor, the 
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strength of his political and theological 
prejudices, the unconventional vehemence 
of his controversial method. We claim 
the more grateful and more gracious task 
of recording his fervent piety, his affec- 
tionate and generous nature, his profound 
attainments in sacred science, and his 
passionate devotion to the interests of 
that Church of which it was his chief pride 
to be a son and servant. 

Whether we range the lives of the 
dean’s “ Twelve Good Men” in accord- 
ance with their public importance as af- 
fecting the work and progress of the 
Church, or with their private and individ- 
ual interest as exhibitions of human char- 
acter, the first place in our notice, as in 
the dean’s volumes, must be assigned to 
the venerable Dr. ROUTH. 

We presume that no inconsiderable 
proportion of our readers is to be found 
among men who were undergraduates at 
Oxford before the year 1854. To such it 
may not be uninteresting to see revived 
the personal traits, the literary and theo- 
logical services, of the extraordinary man 
who at that period presided over Magda- 
len College, and who, buried in his library, 
had already become in his lifetime a his- 
torical personage. To the greater part of 
the university the president of Magdalen 
had been for many years before his death 
little more than a clarum et venerabile no- 
men; but this review may possilly pass 
into the hands of some — most probably 
they will be members of the beautiful col- 
lege on the Cherwell — who can still re- 
call, by the eye and ear of memory, the 
bowed figure in its canonical garb, the 
parchment skin, the bonnet-like wig tied 
under the chin, the punctilious courtesy of 
demeanor, the strange, old-world phrase- 
ology, which reminded those who were 
brought in contact with him that in deal- 
ing with Dr. Routh they were dealing with 
a man whose habits, sentiments, and style 
were formed the best part of a century 
before. Of the life thus marvellously pro- 
longed we propose to record some of the 
chief incidents. And here we may re- 
mark that, having regard to the singular 
interest and importance of Dr. Routh’s 
career, as bringing down into the modern 
Church of England the traditions be- 
queathed by the best period of Anglican 
divinity, we propose in his case to repro- 
duce rather more fully than in others the 
details given by Dean Burgon in a former 
number of this review. While relying on 
the dean as our historical authority, we 
shall, for our reader’s convenience, pre- 
sent the facts in a slightly more compen- 
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dious form, and, as far as is practicable, in 
their chronological order. 

Martin Joseph Routh was born on the 
18th of September, 1755, at South Elm- 
ham in Suffolk, of which place his father 
was rector. “When I was young,” he 
used to say in old age, “I had a delicate 
stomach, and my mother had great diffi- 
culty in rearing me.” When Martin 
Routh was three years old, his father re- 
moved to Beccles, and subsequently be- 
came the master of the Fauconberge 
Grammar School there. The education of 
little Martin was conducted entirely by his 
father. In 1770, being not yet fifteen 
years old, Martin Routh went up to Ox- 
ford as a commoner of Queen’s College, 
and in the following year he was elected a 
demy of Magdalen, on the nomination of 
the president, Dr., subsequently Bishop, 
Horne. It is worthy of remark that, when 
Routh began his connection with a soci- 
ety over which he was destined to preside 
till the year 1854, less than thirty years 
had elapsed since the death of its former 
president, Dr. Hough, whose deprivation 
did so much to precipitate the Revolution 
of 1688. 

Details of Martin Routh’s undergrad- 
uate life are necessarily scanty. In his 
early correspondence with his father, and 
in records of his later conversation, we 
catch glimpses of a “little fellow in blue 
stockings,” travelling to Oxford from Suf- 
folk by the * Yarmouth Machine,” which 
he is cautioned not to enter without moon- 
light, “the dark nights having produced 
more than one overthrow.” We find him 
sensitive about the outlandish fashion of 
his home-made surplice, though “cut to 
the best pattern” at Beccles; needing on 
account of his delicate constitution “ more 
than ordinary precaution in the matter of 
good fellowship;” and enjoined by his 
father to counteract the debilitating effects 
of excessive application by “air, exercise, 
and, above all, the cold bath.” His stud- 
ies, of course, had been mainly classical. 
His father, who, as we have seen, was his 
sole instructor before he came up to Ox- 
ford, was an admirable scholar of the 
Cambridge type ; and in the long vacation 
young Routh acted as his father’s assist- 
ant at the Grammar School. During these 
years he seems to have laid deep the foun- 
dations of that solid learning, on which he 
subsequently reared so massive a super- 
structure. In his studies we must pre- 
sume that, like other Oxford men of that 
remote date, he was obliged to rely almost 
completely on his own diligence and 
acumen, and derived but little assistance 
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from the tutorial system. His curriculum 
appears even at this early age to have 
embraced other than strictly classical sub- 
jects, for we find his father urging him to 
study Locke, “not without Dr. Watts’s 
‘Philosophical Essays,’ to guard against 
some ill prejudices apt to be contracted 
from the former.” 

In 1774, Martin Routh took his degree 
of B.A., and in the following year he was 
elected to a fellowship at Magdalen. In 
1777 he was ordained deacon. In 1784 
he was senior proctor, and in his corre- 
spondence with his father about the Latin 
speech which, according to custom, he 
delivered on the expiration of his year of 
office, he displays that happy knack of 
terse and elegant latinity for which his 
later works were so justly admired. 

In the same year he brought out his 
first book, It was a critical edition of the 
“Euthydemus” and “Gorgias ” of Plato. 
But pure scholarship did not long retain 
the chief hold over his affections. He was, 
alike by natural bent and by hereditary in- 
fluence, a theologian. His first step in 
sacred science was to acquire a minute and 
scholarlike knowledge of the text of the 
Old and New Testaments. Then he went 
on to the acts of the early Councils and 
the ecclesiastical historians; and then he 
read resolutely through the chief of the 
Greek and Latin fathers, taking them, as 
far as practicable, in their chronological 
order. In 1787 his father writes, “ Your 
acquaintance with the Fathers is leaving 
me far behind.” The proficiency which 
the young divine had already made in 
theological study is well illustrated by the 
following incident. 

In 1783 Dr. Samuel Seabury came to 
London from America, in hopes of obtain- 
ing episcopal consecration as the first 
native bishop of America. The English 
bishops were unwilling or afraid to conse- 
crate, and he was recommended to consult 
Martin Routh as to the best method of 
obtaining valid consecration, and espe- 
cially as to the question whether the titu- 
lar bishops of Denmark, to whom he had 
been recommended to apply, could really 
lay claim to the apostolic succession. 
Dr. Routh was wont in later years to re- 
late, with pardonable satisfaction, his reply 
to Seabury and his friends. ‘I ventured 
to tell them, sir, that they would not find 
there what they wanted.” And he sup- 
plemented this salutary warning by urging 
an application to the Scotch bishops, 
about the validity of whose succession, no 
doubt, he said, could exist. His advice 
was taken, and it is interesting to reflect 
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that the modern American Church owes 
its apostolic continuity with the past to 
the sage counsel of an English divine, 
who, at the time of giving it, had not yet 
reached his thirtieth year. Even more 
surprising is it to know, that the same 
divine lived to send, in the last year of his 
life, a token of affection to the Church of 
America through the president of its 
FORTY bishops. Well might the vener- 
able theologian express his devout joy at 
hearing that “ the infant over whose birth 
he had watched had grown to be so pro- 
lific a mother.” 

But to return. The visit of Seabury to 
England took place, as we have seen, in 
1783. In1788 Martin Routh put forth the 
prospectus of the great work, which mainly 
occupied the energies of his working life, 
which solaced his declining yeurs, and 
which has secured for his name a perma- 
nent place among the most erudite of En- 
glish divines. In this book, published 
under the title of ‘ Reliquiz Sacre,” he 
collected with the most elaborate care and 
discrimination all the remains of those 
Fathers of the second and third centuries, 
of whose writings only fragments survive. 
He left on one side all those Fathers of 
whom separate and complete editions ex- 
ist, and he rigorously excluded everything 
as to the genuineness of which he was not 
absolutely satisfied. Fifty articles form 
the whole collection. The prospectus, as 
we have seen, appeared in 1788. But it 
was not till 1814 that the first two volumes 
were published. The fifth and last was 
published in 1848, the author thus com- 
pleting in his ninety-fourth year a work 
undertaken in his thirty-fourth. 

Departing for a moment from chrono- 
logical order, we may mention in this con- 
nection that in 1832 Dr. Routh published, 
under the title “Scriptorum Ecclesiasti- 
corum Opuscula precipua quzdam,” a 
collection of creeds and canons of the first 
four General Councils, together with cer- 
tain doctrinal and practical treatises which 
he deemed of paramount importance. A 
second and enlarged edition was published 
in 1840, and the whole was anonymously 
re-edited in 1858 by Dr. Jacobson, after- 
wards Bishop of Chester. 

But Dr. Routh was not only a divine. 
A man, who made such profound research, 
at first hand, into the documentary foun- 
dations of the Christian polity, could 
scarcely help being a historian. The 
period of which Bishop Burnet treats was 
one which Dr. Routh had studied with 
special care. In 1823 he published an 
edition of Burnet’s “ History of Our Own 
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Times,” together with some matter which 
had not before been published, and some 
which had been suppressed. A second 
edition appeared in 1833. In 1852 he 
published, with notes, Burnet’s “ History 
of the Reign of King James II.” But it 
is worthy of remark that his minute ac- 
quaintance with the bishop’s works by no 
means disposed him to a favorable opin- 
ion of their author, “Why,” asked a 
nephew, “are you always working at Bur- 
net, whom you are always attacking?” 
“ Because,” replied Routh, “I know the 
man to be a liar, and I am determined to 
prove him so,” 

In this connection, it is amusing to note 
his judgment on another Whig historian 
of even greater fame. He thought Ma- 
caulay “too one-sided a gentleman” to 
hold high rank as a historian, and con- 
victed him of faults, both of invention and 
of suppression, in his account of James 
II.’s dealings with Magdalen College. 

But to revert to our chronology. In 
1791, on the elevation of Dr. Horne to the 
see of Norwich, Routh was elected pres- 
ident of his college, and duly proceeded 
to the degree of D.D. This change in his 
position brought new duties and engage- 
ments ; and for some years his patristic 
studies were suspended in favor of the 
official occupations to which he applied 
himself with conscientious care. His 
duties were further extended in amount 
and varied in character, when in 1810 he 
accepted the rectory of Tylehurst, near 
Reading. He was now, at the mature age 
of fifty-five, ordained priest. At his new 
cure Dr. Routh invariably and without 
concealment preached Townson’s ser- 
mons, abridged to a quarter of an hour, 
and corrected. He preached them in his 
surplice, because, always chilly, he was 
afraid of catching cold if he took it off; 
but he declared that, in his young days in 
Suffolk, it had been universally worn in 
the pulpit. In 1820 Dr. Routh married 
one of his parishioners, Eliza Agnes, 
daughter of John Blagrave of Calcot Park. 
Mrs. Routh survived till 1869. 

From this time, the events of Dr. 
Routh’s life are few and unexciting. He 
became immersed in study, and, except 
when he visited his living at Tylehurst, 
was seldom seen beyond the walls of his 
college. Thus to the city and university 
of Oxford at large he was an almost un- 
known figure ; but to those who resorted 
to him for counsel, instruction, or assist- 
ance in the sacred studies which were 
his delight, he was uniformly accessible, 
courteous, and communicative. In a quiet | 
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mous learning and astonishing accuracy 
were displayed as freely at the dining- 
table as in the study. 

In 1834 it is recorded that he received 
a long visit from Mr.(now Cardinal) New- 
man, who came to consult him about his 
“ History of the Arians;” and from this 
time onwards it was the president’s habit 
to speak of “that clever young gentleman 
of Oriel, Mr. Newman,” until, in recogni- 
tion of a growing celebrity, he adopted 
the formula, “the great Newman.” His 
regard for the character of the vicar of St. 
Mary’s was not less than his respect for 
his intellect; and Mr. Newman, on the 
eve of his secession, writes to the pres- 
ident as “the only person z# station in 
Oxford, who has shown me any counte- 
nance for a long course of years.” 

In 1836 the appointment of Dr. Hamp- 
den, afterwards Bishop of Hereford, to 
the Regius professorship of divinity, 
aroused a storm of indignation in the uni- 
versity. This drew the president for a 
moment from the seclusion of his college. 
Convocation resolved to petition the crown 
against the appointment, and the president 
of Magdalen duly appeared among the 
doctors in the Sheldonian Theatre. “ At 
the first glimpse of his wig,” writes an 
eyewitness, “a general acclamation was 
raised, which the old gent!eman returned 
with several bows, in all the courtesy of 
the old school.” 

With the sole exception of these rare 
interventions in public affairs, the presi- 
dent’s declining years were passed in 
close, uninterrupted, and most laborious 
study ; collect:ng, arranging, deciphering, 
reading, annotating, and collating, he 
labored to the end in the documentary 
evidences of the Christian faith, as re- 
ceived and taught by Catholic antiquity. 
The Universities Commission of 1854, 
with all its actual and probable changes, 
fell like a dark shadow on his closing days. 
“T wish,” he wrote, “I was saying my 
prayers at Tylehurst before I go hence. 
But a notion that I may be in some way 
serviceable in the crisis that is approach- 
ing keeps me here.” 

But amid the annoyances inseparable 
from an age so strangely prolonged, it is 
pleasant to find the old scholar * still able 
ina morning to peep into books.” Andit 
is impossible not to sympathize with his 
vexation when, at past ninety, he was 
temporarily disabled, by letting drop on 
his foot a folio which he was taking down 
from the shelf, and which on inspection 





he found to be “‘a worthless volume, sir, a 
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worthless volume.” Had it been Augus- 
tine or Chrysostom, it might have been 
borne, but to be lamed by a dunce was 
an insupportable trial. 

And so the evening of life’s long day 
gradually and peacefully deepened into 
nightfall, For some time before the end 
came, he had “rather lain on his chair 
than sat upon it.” His physical strength 
was absolutely exhausted, but his intellect 
remained quite clear, and he contemplated 
his approaching change with perfect calm- 
ness. On the 19th of December, 1854, 
he said to the late provost of Oriel, “ Sir, 
I believe everything is ordained for the 
best. Do not you believe that, sir?” 
Later in the day he said to the provost of 
Worcester, ** You are come, sir, to one that 
is going.” With Dr. Acland he conversed 
about the new museum, and the pure air 
of the parks, said to come straight from 
the Highlands, “but I have not enquired 
into the fact.” That evening he took to 
his bed, and on the twenty-second he died, 
having completed ninety-nine years and 
three months of earthly existence. 

Of Dr. Routh’s personal appearance we 
have this graphic description in a letter 
by Miss Mozley, sister of the late Regius 
professor of divinity : — 

The President is more old and wonderful- 
looking than any one could imagine before- 
hand. He must always have been below 
middle height; but age has bent and shrunk 
him to something startlingly short... . The 
wig, of course, adds to the effect—such a 
preposterous violation of Nature! It seems 
quite to account for his not hearing what 
people say. 

And it is to be remembered that he was 
never seen except in cassock, gown, scarf, 
bands, shorts, and buckles. His phrase- 
ology was of the previous century. “ Bring 
it back, szrrah,” he would exclaim to his 
servant. “There comes my lord of Ox- 
ford,” he would say of the bishop. He 
never became accustomed to the notion of 
travelling by rail; and as late as 1850 he 
persisted in excusing the tardy return of 
an undergraduate after the long vacation, 
by the bad state of the Suffolk roads. 
** But he didn’t come by road, sir,” urged 
the exasperated tutor, “he came by rail.” 
“Eh, sir? The— what did you say? I 
don’t know anything about that.” 

His temper indeed was hasty, but his 
disposition was essentially benevolent. 
An affecting letter, which he addressed to 
the murderer Tawell, on the eve of his 
execution, is given in Dean Burgon’s 
volume. His administration of discipline 
was gentle even to laxity; and alike to 
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equals and inferiors his manner was court- 
eous and considerate in a high degree. 
His benevolence extended to animals, 
He maintained his pet dogs, in spite of a 
college rule which banned them; and the 
vocal exercises of his pet canary some- 
times seriously added to the difficulties of 
those who came to consult him on knotty 
questions of theology. 

But we must turn for a moment from 
the external characteristics to the inner 
constitution of the man. It is almost un- 
necessary to say that Dr. Routh was a 
Tory. He was brought up in a kind of 
theoretical Jacobitism, but his reverence 
for the powers that be made him thor- 
oughly loyal to the established order, and 
he himself said that he could never have 
been a non-juror. Butin truth his Tory- 
ism was part of his theology; or perhaps 
we may properly say, that his Toryism and 
his theology sprang from the same source ; 
and that source was his reverence for an- 
tiquity and authority. To him authority 
meant the system ordained by divine 
Providence for the good government of 
the world, both in secular and in sacred 
matters ; and antiquity was the surest wit- 
ness as to the nature and requirements of 
that system. It had indeed been sur- 
mised by some who noted his long diaco- 
nate, that he was restrained from taking 
priests’ orders by doubts as to the apos- 
tolic claims of the Church of England, and 
by a suspicion that they were inferior to 
those put forward by the Church of Rome. 
We have, however, his own explicit state- 
ment, that his sole reason for deferring 
priests’ orders was that not till he was 
fifty-five years old had he any parochial 
charge; though indeed it is permissible to 
wonder, that so orthodox a divine should 
not have felt it desirable that the head of 
a college should be capable of ministering 
to his society in the holiest of all rites. 
Most emphatic is his testimony against 
Roman claims: “ They have no support 
in the Fathers, sir, in the first three centu- 
ries, not one word.” And in such of his 
written compositions as deal with the doc- 
trine of the Eucharist and the commemo- 
ration of the departed, he uses language 
of the most guarded sobriety. Still there 
is no doubt or ambiguity as to the strict 
orthodoxy of his beliefs. He was, in his 
own words, “attached to the Catholic 
faith taught in the Church of England, 
and averse from all papal and sectarian 
innovations.” In particular we note his 
emphatic testimony, all-important as com- 
ing from so profound an ecclesiastical his- 
torian, to the truth and value of the apos- 
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tolic succession; and his sense of the 
dignity of the ministerial function was 
strikingly illustrated by his determination, 
when very old and feeble, to assume the 
suitable attitude when asked to bestow 
his blessing on a visitor. ‘ No,” he ex- 
claimed, “let me stand ” —and standing, 
“or rather leaning over me, he spoke sol- 
emn words.” Even more touching was 
the scene in the college chapel, the last 
time that the old man attended the holy 
communion there, when, being too feeble 
to approach the altar, “he tottered down 
the steps from his seat, and knelt on the 
bare floor of the chapel below, to receive 
the consecrated bread and wine, “out of 
reverence,” as he told the officiating cler- 
gyman, for the sacred mystery. But time 
presses, and we must refer our readers to 
Dean Burgon’s admirably graphic sketch, 
if they care to learn, or to be reminded of, 
further particulars concerning the marvel- 
lous old man, who, in Cardinal Newman’s 
striking words, was “reserved to report 
to a forgetful generation what was the 
theology of their fathers.” 

We turn from the life of Martin Joseph 
Routh to that of HUGH JAMES ROSE, and 
the contrast between the two is very strik- 
ing. Dr. Routh’s was the longest life 
recorded in these pages ; Rose’s the short- 
est. Dr. Routh, till he entered his hun- 
dredth year, had never been seen in bed 
by a physician. Rose’s days were spent 
in one protracted battle with exhausting 
and disabling disease. Dr. Routh’s long 
life was passed in the deep repose of sol- 
itary study. Rose’s brief span was chiefly 
occupied in polemical efforts on behalf of 
the faith. 

Hugh James Rose was born in 1795 at 
Horsted, in Sussex, where his father was 
curate. He was delicate from his birth, 
but his delicacy did not impede, it rather 
seemed to develop, his intellectual pre- 
cocity. He learned his letters before he 
could speak. He could not remember a 
time when he did not know the Latin 
grammar. He learned the Greek alpha- 
bet when he was four years old. Owing 
to his physical delicacy, Hugh Rose never 
went to school, but was educated at home 
under the supervision of his father, who 
was himself a schoolmaster. In October, 
1813, he went up to Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, where he won the first Beil’s schol- 
arship, and subsequently a scholarship at 
his own college. He read omnivorously 
and laborious!y, and spoke with great ef- 
fect at the Union. In 1817 he took his 
degree as fourteenth wrangler. There 
was then no classical tripos; but he ob- 
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tained the first chancellor’s medal, and the 
member’s prize for a Latin essay. 

He was ordained deacon at Christmas, 
1818, and became curate of Buxted. In 
1819 he married Miss Anna Cuyler Mair, 
and in the same year was ordained priest. 
In 1821 he was appointed by Archbishop 
Manners Sutton to the vicarage of Hor- 
sham. In 1824 the increasing severity of 
his asthmatical attacks compelled him to 
take a foreign journey, and he spent a 
year in visiting Germany, Austria, and 
Italy. “It was the phenomenon of Ger- 
man Protestantism, as the system was to 
be seen at work in Prussia, which shocked 
his piety, aroused his worst fears, exer- 
cised his intellect,” and supplied the theme 
of some of his most stirring and memora- 
ble utterances. In May, 1825, he was 
select preacher at Cambridge, and he took 
for his subject, ‘“‘ The State of the Protes- 
tant Religion in Germany.” The sermons 
were published in the following Septem- 
ber, and made a deep impression. 

Next year he preached, also before the 
University of Cambridge, four sermons 
“On the Commission and Consequent Du- 
ties of the Clergy.” These also were pub- 
lished, and reached a second edition. It 
is interesting to see that they drew an en- 
thusiastic eulogium from Mr. Keble. 

In the same year he preached, at the 
Cambridge commencements, a sermon 
which attained a great circulation under 
the title of ‘The Tendency of Prevalent 
Opinions about Knowledge considered.” 
In 1829 he was appointed Christian advo- 
cate, and for four years held that office, 
together with the select preachership. It 
was during this period that he established 
his position as one of the most command- 
ing, most searching, and most inspiring 
preachers whom the Church of England 
has produced. Abundant testimony to the 
effect of Rose’s preaching will be found 
in the correspondence of Bishop Selwyn, 
Bishop Patteson, Bishop Abraham, Sir 
William Martin, and the Rev. G. Wil- 
liams, of King’s. 

In 1831, the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
anxious to render some public recognition 
of Rose’s services to orthodox religion, 
appointed him to the important parish of 
Hadleigh, in Suffolk. In the same year 
he undertook the editorship of the newly 
founded British Magazine, of which the 
first number was published on the ist of 
March, 1832. The new venture was highly 
successful. Pusey, Newman, Keble, Hur- 
| rell Froude, Perceval, and William Palm- 
;er, were among the contributors; and 
| Rose, in spite of his natural distaste for 
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periodical literature, discharged the duties 
of editor till the last year of his life. 
From the association of such men in such 
work sprang the epoch-making “ Tracts for 
the Times,” which began to appear in 
1833; and the not less important produc- 
tion of the “ Library of the Fathers,” of 
which the first instalment appeared in 
1838. Meanwhile Rose’s health became 
increasingly delicate. Persistent asthma 
destroyed his sleep, and thereby made 
havoc of his working days. The air of 
Hadleigh proved particularly injurious, 
and in the autumn Rose resigned the liv- 
ing, and accepted in exchange the small 
cures of Fairstead in Essex and St. Thom- 
as’s Southwark; and almost simultane- 
ously he consented, at the earnest instance 
of the munificent Bishop Van Mildert, to 
undertake temporarily the professorship 
of divinity at the newly established Uni- 
versity of Durham. Here again his ill- 
health interfered with his designs. He 
found his new duties far too heavy for his 
limited stock of strength, and with deep 
regret he turned his back on Durham, and 
returned to the south. He now became 
examining chaplain to Archbishop How- 
ley, and henceforward spent much of his 
time at Lambeth and Addington. To this 
period belongs the memorable controversy 
between Rose and the other authors of 
“ Tracts for the Times.” The tracts had 
made, as we have seen, a most acceptable 
and successful beginning in 1833, and 
they continued in like manner till the mid- 
dle of 1835. Then, after a break of six 
months, they were resumed under seri- 
ously altered conditions, and amid the 
alarmed suspicions of many who had been 
supporters of, or even contributors to, the 
earlier issues. No one perceived the 
iatent danger more clearly, or expressed 
it more forcibly, than Rose, whose letters 
of urgent but affectionate remonstrance to 
Mr. Newman, are among the most inier- 
esting portions of the work before us. His 
main contention may be briefly summed 
up in this: he conceived that the tone of 
the later tracts savored too much of defer- 
ence towards the Church of Rome, and 
apology for the Church of England. He 
was at one with the writers of the tracts 
as to positive beliefs and first principles. 
He seriously differed from them on many 
minor but still urgent questions of policy, 
proportion, and method. The position 
cannot be better described than in Dean 
Burgon’s emphatic words : — 

The Tractarian leaders of the movement, 
strange to relate, seem to have been haunted 





gian is to exaggerate Sacred Truth; the busi- 
ness of a Divine, to *‘ start/e’’ mankind. Ac- 
cordingly, they went off on ‘‘ Prayers for the 
dead’ and ‘‘ Purgatory,” as if forgetting that 
even the /utermediate State was scarcely rec- 
ognized by the generality of their readers. 
‘‘Exorcism’’ before Baptism, was pleaded for 
at a time when Baptismal ‘‘ Regeneration”’ 
itself was generally discredited. ‘‘ The Brev- 
iary” (and ‘‘the Roman Breviary’’ of all 
documents !) was recommended to the notice 
of a Church which had become forgetful of the 
structure and method of her own matchless 
‘*Book of Common Prayer.’’ ‘‘ Reserve in 
Communicating Religious Knowledge’? was 
advocated for a generation singularly unac- 
quainted with divine things, and largely ad- 
dicted to unbelief. How did it ever come to 
pass (one asks oneself), that men so intelli- 
gent as well as so learned should have so 
entirely overlooked the actual needs of those 
with whom they had to do? 


The year that immediately succeeded 
Rose’s departure from Durham was one 
of comparative repose for mind and body ; 
but before long we see “the clouds return 
after the rain.” There was much in the 
condition and prospects of the Church 
which was well calculated to arouse the 
gloomiest misgivings in the minds of 
Churchmen. The reports of the Church 
Commission ; the scandalous appointment 
of Dr. Hampden to the Regius professor- 
ship of divinity; the anarchical exploits 
of the Church Missionary Society abroad ; 
the freaks of the Church Pastoral Aid Soci- 
ety and Church Building Society at home, 
—all these weighed heavily on Rose’s 
soul, and his visibly declining health made 
him peculiarly unfit to bear the burden. 
He speaks of “disease effectually doing 
the work of years,” of his sermons as 
written “under miserable circumstances 
of illness and haste,” and of himself as 
having “almost always written under the 
actual pressure of disease, and known 
that in all probability he must print under 
the same circumstances.” And when we 
bear in mind that periodical authorship 
was at the best of times distasteful to him, 
we can well conceive the eagerness with 
which he longed for some sphere of labor 
less exhausting and more congenial. In 
the summer of 1836 he turned his thoughts 
to America, and weighed the offer of a pro- 
fessorship in the Theological Seminary of 
New York. But he was not long left in 
doubt as to the path of duty. The ap- 
pointment of Dr. Otter to the see of 
Chichester left King’s College, London, 
without a head, and Rose was immedi- 


|ately appointed to succeed him, by the 
by a suspicion that the office of the Theolo- | joint act of Archbishop Howley and Bish- 
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op Blomfield. He resigned his cure of 
Fairstead, and entered on his new duties 
in the last week of October, 1836. At 
length it seemed as if Rose had found a 
suitable and promising sphere. He had 
the religious oversight of the college, and 
lectured to a hundred students in divinity. 
He had secured assistance in the heavier 
labors of the British Magazine. He had 
a comfortable house and a sufficient in- 
come. His wife, who had been ill, had 
recovered ; and for the moment, his own 
health had improved. His first course of 
lectures was on the Christian evidences, 
and it was enthusiastically received. His 
sermons in the college chapel made a 
deep and abiding impression. In his 
personal dealings with the students his 
high bearing, his keen sanctity, and pro- 
found learning, inspired respect and ad- 
miration which, on closer acquaintance, 
were quickened into love. 

But the improvement in Rose’s circum- 
stances was of brief duration. In the 
spring of 1837 his old malady returned 
upon him with redoubled vehemence. 
Breathing became increasingly difficult. 
He could not walk fifty yards. To write 
a letter was an impossible exertion. Re- 
course was had to temporary expedients 
for supplying his place when he could no 
longer discharge his duties in the college. 
But the conviction forced itself upon his 
mind, that resignation was_ inevitable. 
And after grievous searchings of heart as 
to his duty, and the best chance of being 
able to discharge it, he left England for 
Italy in October, 1838. During the jour- 
ney the most unfavorable symptoms man- 
ifested themselves, and on the 22nd of 
December he breathed his last at Flor- 
ence, where his remains are buried. 

Thus prematurely ended a life which, 
to all outward appearance, was little better 
than a series of trials, failures, and disap- 
pointments ; of curtailed opportunities, un- 
attained ideals, and frustrated endeavors. 
Yet there is good reason to think — and 
we have reasons for knowing that Dean 
Burgon shared the opinion — that Rose’s 
career was one of the most important 
recorded in these volumes. Of late years, 
we have been accustomed to hear and to 
think of the Catholic revival in the Church 
of England as dating from 1833, and issu- 
ing from Oxford. Such a view has passed, 
indeed, into a commonplace of ecclesias- 
tical writing; but it labors under the fatal 
disadvantage, that it leaves out of account 
the lives and works of a distinguished line 
of men, who had preserved unbroken the 
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which they inherited from the Caroline 
divines. Among many illustrious and 
venerable names, memory at once recalls 
those of Bishop Horne, Jones of Nayland, 
Reginald Heber, Bishcp Lloyd, Alexander 
Knox, Bishop Van Mildert, Dr. Routh, 
and Bishop Blomfield. The human mind 
is always apt, for convenience’ sake, to 
seize a particular date, an individual name, 
a special locality, and to reckon great 
movements as proceeding exclusively 
from the point so selected. But here 
were a succession of men, and many more 
might be named, who, belonging to differ- 
ent periods, occupying various stations, 
and working in widely separated spheres, 
were yet at one in their loyalty to Catholic 
tradition, and their faithful witness to the 
character and claims of the English 
Church. They indeed kept alive the 
smouldering flame which the movement 
of 1833 fanned into a far-seen blaze. And 
among their goodly company there is no 
more honorable name than that of the 
man who, by his sermon in 1823 on the 
commission of the clergy, “bade us stir 
up the gift that was in us, and betake our- 
selves to our true mother.” 

One of the most interesting studies in 
the volumes before us is that which deals 
with BisHoPp WILBERFORCE, whom Dean 
Burgon styles “the Remodeller of the 
Episcopate.” In one respect this study 
differs materially from those which we 
have already noticed. The lives of Dr. 
Routh and Hugh James Rose, though 
still recollected in their general outlines, 
needed the kindly aid of the biographer 
to recall them, in their details, to the pub- 
lic memory. Far otherwise is it with 
Bishop Wilberforce. For fifty years he 
lived so continuously in the public eye, 
and his removal from among us is still of 
such recent date, that most people are 
conversant with the leading features of 
his character and intellect, and the main 
incidents of his career. And if memory 
requires assistance, are there not three 
substantial volumes of his biography? It 
will therefore be unnecessary to follow the 
dean step by step through the lively and 
pleasing account of his former diocesan, 
which he offers us at the beginning of his 
second volume. But we will bespeak our 
readers’ attention for two or three aspects 
of the bishop’s character and work, with 
which they may be comparatively unfa- 
miliar. 

Most of us have heard —some of us 
can remember—how completely the 
bishop transformed the traditional manner 


orthodox tradition of faith and practice | of administering ordination and confirma- 
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tion; with what inimitable grace and 
pathos he performed those rites ; and how 
his mode of discharging the high func- 
tions of his office became the type and 
model for all similar ministrations in the 
Church of England. Slovenliness and 
irreverence had disfigured even the high- 
est places of the Church. Tradition re- 
lates that Archbishop Harcourt used, once 
in three years, to assemble in York Mins- 
ter all the young people of his diocese who 
desired confirmation, and then, standing 
with uplifted hands on the steps of the 
choir, to pronounce the appointed bene- 
diction once for all over the whole mass 
of kneeling candidates. The change from 
this. way of scattering the grace of confir- 
mation urbi e¢ ordi, to the orderly and 
impressive practice which now prevails in 
every English diocese, isin no small meas- 
ure due to the example and influence of 
Bishop Wilberforce. It is, perhaps, less 
generally remembered that he was the first 
to introduce into the Church of England 
the institution of the parochial mission, 
which, as he conducted it, was entirely 
free from those foreign and unhealthy 
features which have sometimes disfigured 
it. In his skilful hands the parochial 
mission became a powerful influence for 
good in the large towns of Oxfordshire, 
Buckinghamshire, and Berkshire. Some 
of our readers may perhaps need the re- 
minder, that it was to the pious fervor and 
initiative of Bishop Wilberforce that the 
Church owed those special courses of 
Lenten sermons by eminent preachers, 
which have grown everywhere into an 
established usage. 

Of the depth and fervor of the bishop’s 
personal affections most people are aware. 
Abundant and touching evidences of this 
characteristic are to be found in every 
page of his published journals. That the 
loss of his wife in 1841, while he was still 
a young man, overshadowed the whole 
remainder of his life, is sufficiently noto- 
rious. But perhaps not every one has 
heard the touching story, which Dean 
Burgon quotes from the treasurer of his 
own cathedral, the Rev. C. H. Borrer: 
“* We were sitting in a corner of the saloon 
{at Marden Park], when Wilberforce, 
turning to me, said in a quiet undertone: 
‘I saw her ¢here for the first time. She 
was thirteen, and I was fifteen, and we 
never changed our minds.’” In connec- 
tion with this subject of the bishop’s do- 
mestic life, we would specially commend 
to our readers’ notice Dean Burgon’s ad- 
mirably graphic account of the daily life 
at Cuddesdon; the devotional exercises, 
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the walks and rides, the meals, the con- 
versations, the business, the letter-writing, 
Of this account the late Canon Hugh 
Pearson writes, not more emphatically 
than justly: “It is admirable—to the 
life — the scene at the writing-table quite 
capital.” 

On the melancholy theme of the bish- 
op’s death, a letter from the Rev. H. Ray 
mond Smythies, given by the dean in a 
note, may serve to make clear what has 
been in some people’s minds obscure, and 
to correct a current misapprehension. Mr, 
Smythies remarks that the dean, like many 
others, has fallen into the error of describ- 
ing the bishop as a good horseman. The 
fact was the reverse. He was fond of 
riding, and quite fearless, but a worse 
horseman was seldom seen. “ He had no 
seat on the saddle, or grip of leg upon its 
flaps ; but rode entirely upon the pummel, 
with his fu weight on his horse’s shoul- 
ders. The only marvel is that the inevita- 
ble result did not occur sooner.” 

Before leaving this portion of Dean 
Burgon’s work, we would urge those who 
are anxious to see the bishop’s memory 
effectually cleared from the suspicion of 
double-dealing in the most trying crisis of 
his life, and to understand the rather com- 
plicated details of an intricate transaction, 
to read with care what the dean has to say 
on the Hampden controversy, and the 
bishop’s relation thereto. The facts, in- 
deed, were set forth with great fulness and 
precision by Canon Ashwell in the first 
volume of his life. But he leaves some- 
thing to be desired as to a clear under- 
standing of the bishop’s motives, and the 
determining causes of his successive ac- 
tions. Dean Burgon enables us to see 
that the bishop’s rectitude of purpose and 
simplicity of intention were absolutely in- 
controvertible ; and that his tactical errors 
arose from qualities which in themselves 
either were actually excellent, or, where 
they could be called failings, leaned to vir- 
tue’s side. “ He entirely miscalculated his 
own power of persuasion, as well as mis- 
understood the aximus of his opponent. 
. . « He was rash, impetuous, unguarded; 
over-trustful, over-sanguine, over-gener- 
ous.” But in this, as in every transaction 
of his episcopate, his sole object was to 
promote the interests of orthodox reli- 
gion, the peace of his diocese, and the 
Christian honor of the Church of En- 
gland. 

Bishop Wilberforce’s life was lived 
from first to last in the public eye. His 
gifts and graces were common property. 





| His successes, his failures, his merits, 
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and his faults, were matter of universal 
notoriety. It was far otherwise with the 
life of the REV. CHARLES MARRIOTT; 
and yet it may be fairly questioned, 
whether the active and versatile prelate 
exercised a deeper or more enduring in- 
fluence, than that which emanated from 
the quiet study of the ascetic scholar, 
whom Dean Burgon introduces to our 
notice under the title of “The Man of 
Saintly Life.” For Charles Marriott was 
the chosen guide, counsellor, and teacher, 
in sacred things, of that gallant band of 
eager and militant Churchmen, who 
learned their theology from the Catholic 
revival, and then went forth from Oxford 
to illustrate and enforce in practical life 
the lessons taught them in devotional 
seclusion. “If I have any good in me,” 
said the present Bishop of Lincoln, “I 
owe it to Charles Marriott.” And manya 
a man still living and laboring in the 
Church’s cause remembers to this day, 
with pious gratitude, the help, the warn- 
ing, and the encouragement, which he 
received from Charles Marriott in the 
most sacred of all confidences. 

The details of Marriott’s outward life 
are few and uneventful. He was born on 
the 24th of August, 1811, at Church Law- 
ford, in Warwickshire, where his father 
was rector. The elder Marriott was a 
man of brilliant gifts and wide accomplish- 
ments. He had been private tutor to the 
Duke of Buccleuch’s grandson and heir, 
and in that capacity he obtained the 
friendship of Sir Walter Scott, who, it will 
be recollected, dedicates the second canto 
of **Marmion” to “the Rev. John Mar- 
riott, A.M.” The delicacy of Mrs. Mar- 
riott’s health necessitated the removal of 
her husband and family from Warwick- 
shire to the milder air of Devonshire, 
where Mr. Marriott held the curacy of 
Broad Clyst, and took private pupils. 
Mrs. Marriott died in 1821, and her hus- 
band in 1825. The guardianship of the 
children was left to their aunt, Miss Har- 
ris, and, while living with her, little 
Charles Marriott went as a day-boy to 
Rugby School. But he was wholly un- 
suited for the bustle of a public school, 
and he was removed at the end of his first 
quarter. Soon after this, Miss Harris 
married the Rev. Andrew Burn, of Kyn- 
nersley, in Shropshire, and Charles Mar- 
riott and his brother became Mr. Burn’s 
pupils. In 1828 Charles Marriott went 
up to Oxford. He entered at Exeter Col- 
lege in March, but in the following No- 
vember was elected to an open scholarship 
at Balliol. In 1832, after an undergradu- 
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ate career marked by the highest devotion 
to moral duty as well as to study, Charles 
Marriott obtained a first class in classics 
and asecond in mathematics. At Easter, 
1833, he was elected to a fellowship at 
Oriel. The society now numbered New- 
man, Froude, Keble, Jenkyn, Dornford 
and Denison, Christie and Mozley, Walk- 
er, Eden, and Frederic Rogers. In the 
closest intimacy with this distinguished 
community, Marriott passed the next five 
years of his life. In particular, he culti- 
vated the friendship of Newman, “the 
attractive charm of whose mind and man- 
ner” (says Dean Burgon) “ was a thing 
not to be described.” These five years 
were occupied by Marriott in close, labo- 
rious, and many-sided study. He read 
the higher mathematics and astronomy, 
the theory of music, English literature, 
biography, history, and metaphysics. But 
his master-passion was for theology; and 
so high was his reputation for proficiency 
in this sacred field, that in 1838 he was 
appointed by Bishop Otter to the princi- 
palship of his newly established Theolog- 
ical College at Chichester. He went into 
residence in January, 1839, and was or- 
dained priest on the following Whitsun- 
day. After two years of what seems to 
have been an energetic and successful 
administration, his health gave way, and 
he resigned his principalship. He re- 
turned to residence at Oriel in 1841. 

The times were critical. Mr. Newman, 
to use his own phrase, “ was on his death- 
bed, as regarded his membership with the 
Anglican Church.” He had not indeed 
made his final and fatal decision; but he 
had already withdrawn from active partici- 
pation in the movement which had been so 
conspicuously associated with his name. 
Of those who had been his coadjutors, 
Dr. Pusey alone remained at Oxford, and 
with him Marriott at once formally and 
publicly allied himself. From this time 
on, his work, though secluded, was contin- 
uous, multiform, and laborious in a high 
degree. He was the guide, philosopher, 
and friend of all the anxious and troubled 
souls whom the half-hearted loyalty or 
open treason of their leaders had filled 
with misgivings about the apostolic nature 
and claims of the English Church. “He 
was written to, resorted to — worried with 
the conscientious doubts, scruples, per- 
plexities, of a hundred persons who had 
no claim upon him whatever — became at 
last entangled in an unmanageable corre- 
spondence.” Besides all this, he contin- 
ued his original researches into patristic 
divinity, and cheerfully undertook and 
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conscientiously discharged an immense 
quantity of “hack work” in connection 
with the “ Library of the Fathers,” edited 
by Dr. Pusey, Mr. Keble, and Mr. New- 
man. 

In 1850 Charles Marriott became vicar 
of St. Mary-the-Virgin’s, and he threw 
himself with whoie-hearted devotion into 
the duties of the pastoral office. In the 
long vacation of 1854 occurred the mem- 
orable outbreak of cholera at Oxford. 
Charles Marriott and Dr., now Sir Henry, 
Acland, at the head of a band of exem- 
plary women, labored with the most splen- 
did self-sacrifice for the spiritual and 
temporal relief of the sufferers. Of Mar- 
riott an eyewitness writes: “I seem to 
see him now hearing the confession of a 
dying man in one part of the ward, while 
in another part the priest from the Roman 
Catholic Church in St. Clements was min- 
istering in like manner to one of his 
flock.” From one of the patients, afflicted 
with small-pox, Marriott caught that awful 
disease, and was seriously ill for some 
time. He recovered from this illness; but 
on the 29th of June, 1855, he was attacked 
by a paralytic seizure, and though he lived 
for three years longer, he never recovered 
his working power. “His example,” as 
his biographer remarks, “ had been espe- 
cially precious at a moment of general 
dejection, and half-heartedness bordering 
on despair; when the suspicion was in- 
dustriously inculcated in certain quarters 
that the Church of England was powerless 
to retain within her embrace the saints she 
had nursed at her bosom. Here was the 
best practical refutation of the calumny ! 
On no account may such a life be spoken 
of as a failure.” 

Passing over the careers of DEAN MAN- 
seELand Dr. HAWKINS, whose biographies 
have been already given by Dean Burgon 
in these pages,* we next turn to HENRY 
OcTAVIUS COXE, whose life resembled 
that of Dr. Hawkins in its lack of striking 
incidents, though nothing could be more 
dissimilar than the characters of the two 
men. On the character of “the large- 
hearted librarian,” as sketched for us by 
Dean Burgon, we purpose to offer a few 
words; but, as a preliminary to the con- 
templation of the man, we must briefly 
recall the few events of his life. Henry 
Coxe was born on the 2oth of September, 
1811, at Bucklebury, in Berkshire, of 
which place his father was vicar. He was 
educated at Westminster, and at Worces- 


* Quarterly Review, January, 1885 (Dean Manse)), 
and October, 1883 (Dr. Hawkins). 
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ter College, Oxford, where the future 
librarian was more distinguished in oars- 
manship than in study. But his bright 
intelligence and his love of books were 
already known, and while still an under- 
graduate he obtained an appointment in 
the manuscript department of the British 
Museum. He took holy orders in Lon- 
don, and held successively two curacies, 
which he served in the spare hours left 
him by his work at the Museum. In 1838 
he returned to Oxford, as under-librarian 
at the Bodleian. In the same year he 
accepted the curacy of Culham. In 1848 
he became curate of Tubney, then of 
Yarnton, and then of Wytham, where he 
subsequently became vicar. In 1860 he 
was appointed Bodley’s librarian; and it 
is in that capacity that he is still, and long 
will be, affectionately remembered by 
many generations of Oxford men. From 
the time of his appointment as assistant 
librarian, Coxe resided almost continu- 
ously in Oxford, and “for the first thirty 
years of his work in Bodley, he never took 
the whole six weeks’ holiday allowed by 
the library.” 

There never lived a more genial man. 
For young and old, men and women, high 
and low, his manner had the same attrac- 
tive charm. He was pre-eminently (what 
Archdeacon Palmer called him) “a lova- 
ble librarian.” Profoundly and minutely 
versed in the contents of his splendid 
charge, the resources of his learning and 
his accuracy were always most heartily at 
the disposal of any one who really came 
to learn —not merely to pester, and ask 
questions, and waste time. The most sa- 
cred of his treasures were enshrined ina 
locked drawer in his own private room in 
the library. Here were the scraps of pa- 
per which used to pass between Clarendon 
and his royal master across the council- 
table ; the king’s touching love-letters to 
Henrietta Maria; and some illuminated 
manuscripts of exquisite beauty. Of 
course the common tribe of “lionizing ” 
visitors, intent on “ doing” Oxford, were 
constant in their application to the Bod- 
leian librarian for a sight of his most 
treasured stores. “Dear Mr. Coxe, do 
show us your most curious things.” ‘To 
such as these, Coxe used to apply what 
he playfully called his foolometer. This 
was a small card, on which the Lord’s 
Prayer was written with a crowquill, in a 
circular space not much larger than a big 
pin’s head. If the enquiring visitor burst 
into a transport of enthusiasm at the sight 
of this relic, he (or she) was allowed to 
see no more. Coxe had taken his friend’s 
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measure, and would not cast the pearls of 
his collection before unworthy recipients. 
But if, on the other hand, through the vis- 
itor’s struggles to be grateful and polite, a 
sense of keen disappointment visibly dis- 
played itself, then Coxe recognized a gen- 
uine love of letters and of antiquities, and 
threw himself with characteristic delight 
into the task of displaying the resources 
of his “ beloved Bodley.” 

His power of sympathy amounted to 
genius. “Whether it was an aged par- 
ishioner broken with suffering, an ad- 
vanced modern professor, or a poor ser- 
vant-girl just confirmed, his method was 
still the same.” He was nowhere more 
at home than in the cultivated circle which 
Prince Leopold, when an undergraduate, 
gathered round himself at his villa in the 
parks; or in the bright group of young 
and joyous spirits who giaddened the 
drawing-rooms of the hospitable deanery. 
Yet in ministering in the humble church 
of Wytham, in the pastoral visitation of 
his rural flock, even in his playful deal- 
ings with the ragged urchins in the street, 
he was equally happy, equally popular, 
equally successful. 

It was said that men who had rejected 
all other spiritual ministrations were grate- 
ful for his. Nor is the reason of this far 
to seek. Through his brilliant qualities 
of companionship, his wit, his humor, his 
playful mimicry, his light-hearted enjoy- 
ment of all that was agreeable in life, there 
shone the clear and steady flame of genu- 
ine piety. ‘His mind seemed incapable 
of unkindness, profanity, or coarseness.” 
His religion was as simple as a child’s, 
and as practical as it was simple. “On 
your knees, my dear boy! on your knees,” 
was his counsel to a young friend who 
sought his aid in a difficult decision. He 
made it a rule not to dine out on Satur- 
day, in order that he might be free to 
prepare himself for Sunday. His daily 
practice was to pray when he went todress 
for dinner. His tact and tenderness, in 
dealing with sorrow and misfortune, were 
remarkable; and Dean Burgon aptly re- 
marks that, though known to every one as 
“ Coxe of the Bodleian,” he will be as long 
and even more kindly remembered as 
“Coxe of Wytham.” But, devoted though 
he was to the Church and the ministry, 
he belonged to no theological party, and 
studiously held aloof from the political 
and religious controversies which period- 
ically ravage Oxford. An amusing and 
most characteristic instance of his method 
of avoiding these unpleasant complica- 
tions is narrated by Dean Burgon. 
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It was shortly after the publication of 
‘Essays and Reviews,’’ that Jowett, meeting 
Coxe, enquired, ‘*‘ Have you read my Essay ?”’ 
‘*No, my dear Jowett,’? was the prompt re- 
ply. ‘* We are good friends now; but I know 
that if I were to read ¢hat Essay, I should 
have to cut you. So I haven't read it, and 
don’t mean to.”” 


It is probable that no man filling a con- 
spicuous station in Oxford, was so uni- 
versally loved and respected as Henry 
Coxe. He died on the gth of July, 1881, 
and carried with him to his grave a larger 
amount of personal good-will and sincere 
regret than any of his recent contempora- 
ries. 

Of less general interest than the lives 
which we have already reviewed are those 
which still remain to be noticed. But 
there is not one of them which does not 
contain at least some points which well 
deserve to be rescued from oblivion. 

The modern episcopate has presented 
no more justly respected name than that 
of WILLIAM JACOBSON, Bishop of Chester 
— born on the 18th of July, 1803, died on 
the 13th of July, 1884. A persistent error 
has prevailed with respect to the early 
history of this excellent divine. It has 
been repeatedly affirmed, though as often 
denied, that he was born a Dissenter. 
The facts, as authoritatively set forth by 
Dean Burgon, are these. His father, Wil- 
liam Jacobson (as he spelt it, JacoBson) 
lived and died a member of the Church 
of England. But after his death Mrs. 
Jacobson married a Dissenter, and her 
little son William, now eight years old, 
was taken to chapel, and brought up in 
the ways of Nonconformity. ‘* Those 
ways,” remarks Dean Burgon, with evi- 
dent satisfaction, “proved utterly abhor- 
rent to him from the first.”” If this is the 
case, Jacobson’s early life must have been 
very uncomfortable; for he was educated, 
first by the minister of the New Meeting 
at Yarmouth, then by Mr. Brewer of Nor- 
wich, and then at the Nonconformist 
College at Homerton. From Homerton 
he went to the University of Glasgow, and 
in 1823 he went up to Oxford and entered 
at St. Edmund Hall, which he subse- 
quently quitted for a scholarship at Lin- 
coln College. A hardworking and frugal 
undergraduate, struggling with financial 
difficulties, he received immense kindness 
and assistance from the Rev. C. T. Long- 
ley, afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and then a tutor of Christ Church. He 
eked out his scanty means by undertaking 








private tutorships, and, in one of these, 
he made the acquaintance of the saintly 
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Alexander Knox, who seems to have 
formed a very high opinion of the young 
Oxonian’s spirituality and attainments. 
The sentiment was warmly reciprocated, 
and fifty five years afterwards Jacobson, 
then bishop of Chester, expressed to a 
friend his deep regret that he had not 
profited more largely by his acquaintance 
with the saintly Irishman, adding, “Ine 
deed, if by God’s mercy I am admitted to 
Paradise, I shall be ashamed to meet 
Knox.” 

A most inopportune attack of illness, 
which prostrated Jacobson just as he was 
going into the final schools (and which is 
described with great humor in one of his 
letters), marred his excellent chance of a 
first class. Indeed, he was so suffering 
at the time of examination that he counted 
himself lucky to have obtained a second. 
But in 1829 he was elected to a fellowship 
at Exeter, and in 1832 he was appointed 
vice-principal of Magdalen Hall. In 1848 
the Regius professorship of divinity was 
offered to him by the prime minister, Lord 
John Russell, and joyfully accepted. In 
this office he was thoroughly at home. 
The tranquillity of Christ Church and of 
Ewelme gave him abundant opportunity 
for the profound research in which he de- 
lighted, and the fruits of his labors were 
constantly seen in the depth, originality, 
and accuracy of the lectures which he 
delivered from the divinity chair. In 
particular his old pupils record with grati- 
tude and interest his lectures on the 
structure and method of the Prayer-book. 
These in his hands became practically a 
careful epitome of the science of compara- 
tive liturgiology. 

During this period of his life he was 
three times select preacher before the 
university, and his name became known 
to the Church as that of a learned divine, 
and a singularly cautious as well as accu- 
rate thinker. In 1865 he received the 
formal and adequate recognition of his 
merits in the offer, through Lord Palm- 
erston, of the see of Chester. As a dio- 
cesan, we cannot help suspecting that 
Jacobson was less in his element than as 
a student, tutor, and professor. Dean 
Burgon does valiant battle for his friend’s 
reputation, and indeed no one would dream 
of denying that personal piety, profound 
learning, and calm judgment, such as 
Jacobson eminently possessed, are high 
qualifications for the episcopal office. 
Nor can it be questioned that his diocesan 
organization was laborious, complete, and 
efficient in no common degree. But per- 
sonally he was scarcely qualified to inspire 


| men or win their affections. 
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There was a 
lack of fire and enthusiasm about the 
good man, an excessive caution of speech 
and conduct, a frigid demeanor, and a 
stiff address, which did little justice to the 
excellent heart within. Living continu- 
ously in Oxford throughout the Tractarian 
movement, and being both personally and 
theologically in sympathy with many of 
the Tractarian writers, he yet kept so en- 
tirely aloof from the controversy, that he 
never wrote a pamphlet, nor signed any of 
the addresses or petitions, which, as Dean 
Burgon vigorously puts it, “ were crop- 
ping up at every instant.” Like Provost 
Hawkins, Jacobson saw from the first the 
Romeward tendency of much of the Trac- 
tarians’ teaching, and found a good deal 
of their speech and writing highly dis- 
tasteful to his rigidly exact temper. His 
horror of anything which in his opinion 
had a Roman look or sound, showed itself 
in his minutest acts and words. He cele- 
brated always at the north end, of what 
he always called the “holy table.” He 
stood when he consumed what remained 
of the consecrated species. He spoke 
always of the “administration,” not of the 
“celebration,” of the holy communion. 
Yet, of the inward truths signified by the 
Church’s outward forms, his grasp was 
strong and firm. “I will do nothing,” he 
exclaimed, *‘to obscure the doctrine of an 
intermediate state.” And again, “ Those 
men” (the Zwinglian school) “do not at- 
tend to what St. Paul says about ‘ zot con- 
sidering the Lord’s body.” 

Though rigidly opposed to ceremonial 
excess, his strict sense of justice pre- 
vented him from making any terms with 
the persecuting party; and he warned 
those who urged him to undertake prose- 
cutions of Ritualists, that, if the law was 
to be enforced in its strictness, it must 
operate against defect as well as against 
excess. 

In pecuniary dealing, he was not just 
only but extremely generous. The dio- 
cese of Chester protited largely by his 
munificence, and it is remembered by his 
early friends that out of the first money 
which his strict frugality enabled him to 
scrape together at Oxford, he repaid to 
Homerton College the cost of his two 
years’ maintenance there. 

In 1873 Bishop Jacobsen declined trans- 
lation to the see of Winchester, and he 
kept the noiseless tenor of his way at 
Chester till age and infirmity necessitated 
his retirement in 1884. He died on the 
13th of July in the same year. 

Of the “faithful who were not fa- 
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mous ” — at any rate beyond the walls of 
Oxford — was RICHARD GRESWELL. He 
was born on the 22nd of July, 1800, at 
Denton, in Lancashire, where his father 
was perpetual curate. The elder Gres- 
well must have been a man of remarkable 
character and powers, for, beginning life 
on fifty pounds a year, he taught, trained, 
and sent tothe university, five sons, each 
one of whom achieved high honors, and 
obtained a fellowship at his college. 
Richard Greswell had been originally in- 
tended for a commercial career. The bent 
of his mind was mathematical and me- 
chanical, and his father hoped to turn the 
boy’s natural aptitudes to practical ac- 
count by placing him in the counting- 
house ot one of the cotton-masters in his 
vicinity. 

But the success obtained by his elder 
brothers at Oxford, determined Richard 
Greswell on attempting a similar career. 
He obtained a scholarship, open to the 
sons of clergymen at Worcester College, 
and went up to Oxford in 1818. In 1822 
he obtained a double first-class. He was 
examined by Mr. Keble; and Bishop 
Denison and Dr. Pusey were in the same 
class-list. He duly passed through the 
“trivial round” of college offices, and 
superadded to the “common task” of 
tutorship and bursarship, the self-imposed 
labor of transforming what was then a 
dreary swamp into the delightful garden 
of Worcester College. He was ordained 
in due course, but never undertook any 
parochial duty. His extreme nervousness 
and shyness would, in his biographer’s 
account, have made it almost impossible 
tor him to preach a sermon. 

In the early days of the Tractarian 
movement Greswell heartily sympathized 
with the authors of the Tracts, but, like 
others whom we have already noticed, he 
separated himself from them as soon as 
he conceived that they had entered on 
Romeward courses. While thus con- 
strained to stand, in a measure, aloof from 
the current controversies of Oxford, Gres- 
well extended his pious energies to a far 
wider and more fruitful field of effort. 

In 1843 it became evident that Sir 
James Graham would be forced to abandon 
his scheme of national education, which 
the Church barely tolerated, and which 
the Dissenting bodies vehemently op- 
posed. The minister’s extremity was 
Greswell’s opportunity. He was entirely 
unknown outside Oxford. But he con- 
ceived the bold idea of organizing a na- 
tional subscription on behalf of education 
in the principles of the Church, and he 
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hoped to raise this subscription to so 
great a sum that the Church should be 
able to claim a large share of the public 
subsidies, which, under the recent act for 
public education, were to be proportioned 
to the private exertions of each religious 
body without distinction of principle. 

With a degree of sanguine boldness sin- 
gular in a man of even shrinking modesty, 
Richard Greswell broached his scheme in 
a long and elaborate letter to the prime 
minister — Sir Robert Peel — urging him, 
as an attached member of the Church, to 
place himself at the head of a movement 
which, while primarily designed to serve 
the interests of orthodox religion, was in 
entire consonance with the principles and 
policy of the government. As an incentive 
to the statesman’s liberality, the young 
tutor remarked that he had himself sub- 
scribed 1,000/7. Audaces Fortuna juvat. 
There promptly came a letter from Sir 
Robert Peel, expressing entire approba- 
tion of the scheme, and enclosing a sub- 
scription equal in amount to Greswell’s 
own. 

Thus encouraged, Greswell went boldly 
on. He appealed to the queen, and ob- 
tained her patronage for his enterprise, 
together with a donation of 1,000/., and the 
same sum was received from the Dukes 
of Northumberland and Portland, Lord 
Westminster, Mr. Beresford-Hope, and 
Mrs. Lawrence of Studley Park. All the 
bishops subscribed, and the two archbish- 
ops and the Bishop of London gave 5o00/. 
each. A committee was now formed, and 
a public subscription opened. The result 
was that the National Society became 
richer by a quarter of a million sterling. 
A contemporary observer writes : — 


The entire movement was due to the zeal 
and the munificence of one man, our friend 
Richard Greswell. But‘‘Tulit alter horo- 
res.”? When it was found to be a success, the 
Heads of Houses took up the undertaking, 
and, of course, reaped all the credit. 


Next to thus refounding the National So- 
ciety (for his work was nothing less), prob- 
ably the most important act of Greswell’s 
life was the part which he took in securing 
Mr. Gladstone’s first election for the 
University of Oxford. The young states- 
man’s first committee was of the most 
unpromising description. It consisted 
almost entirely of junior M.A.’s, without a 
single dignitary. It numbered only one 
doctor — of medicine — and only one B.D., 
Richard Greswell. The rector of Exeter 
at the last moment consented to propose 
Mr. Gladstone in the theatre, but Gres- 
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well’s were the will, the energy, and the 
faith which mainly contributed to his 
friend's return. His love of Mr. Glad- 
stone, “amounted,” says Dean Burgon, 
“to a passion.” He retained the chair- 
manship of the committee until the grave 
differences of opinion between the two 
men made joint action no longer possible ; 
and though in the final contest of 1865 
Greswell resigned his official post, he 
never withdrew his support from the man 
whom he regarded as pre-eminently a 
Christian and a Churchman among politi- 
cians. 

Much might be said of Greswell’s zeal- 
ous work (always accompanied by a munifi- 
cence disproportionate to his means) for 
the extension and encouragement of the 
Church in his native district of Lanca- 
shire; for the material, moral, and intel- 
lectual improvement of the city of Oxford, 
and for the Universities Mission to central 
Africa. But enough has been told to 
display Richard Greswell as what his bi- 
ographer justly terms “the faithful stew- 
ard ” of gifts and opportunities, which, not 
in themselves remarkable, were made by 
faith and energy the means of incalculable 
service to the Christian education of the 
poor. He died on his eighty-first birth- 
day, July 22, 1881. 

The life of CHARLES PAGE EDEN will 
be recalled with interest by men who were 
members of Oriel between the years 1830 
and 1850; and also, we believe, by a 
larger circle ef readers in the northern 
province, where the last five-and-thirty 
years of his life were spent. 

He was born on the 13th of March, 
1807, at Whitehall, St. George’s, near 
Bristol. His father, who was a curate 
and took pupils, died in 1809, leaving a 
widow with eight children. So narrow 
were Mrs, Eden’s circumstances that little 
Charles’s nurse offered, in her own and 
her husband’s name, to take the infant off 
his mother’s hands, and bring him up with 
their own as a collier. 

Mrs. Eden struggled bravely with the 
difficulties of her lot, and contrived that 
little Charles should be educated, first at 
a day-school in Bristol, and afterwards at 
the Royal Institution School at Liver- 
pool. At eighteen he went up to Oxford, 
and entered as a Bible-clerk at Oriel. Two 
touching memorials of this time of labori- 
ous struggle are recorded by Eden’s 
friends. When his mother was eighty- 
two years old, she was asked by her son 
to inscribe her name in a private book of 
memoranda; and she added to her signa- 
ture the words, “ The Lord will destroy 
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the house of the proud, but he will estab- 
lish the border of the widow.” And ina 
private paper recording the chief bless- 
ings of his life, Eden was found to have 
entered among his causes for gratitude: 
“The having been sent to an excellent 
college, dut in a position calculated to 
guard me from idleness and expense.” 

In 1829 Eden obtained a first-class in 
classics, and in 1832 he was elected fel- 
low of Oriel. In 1834 he was ordained 
priest, and became curate of St. Michael’s, 
Oxford. In late years he officiated dur- 
ing vacations as honorary curate at Little- 
worth, near Faringdon, where he had been 
mainly instrumental in building the parish 
church. Meanwhile he had been ap- 
pointed tutor, and subsequently dean, of 
his college, and his lectures were success- 
ful and popular. But the candid biogra- 
pher is constrained to admit that, in his 
social relations with the provost, the fel- 
lows, and with the undergraduates, Eden 
was not wholly agreeable. He appears to 
have been, or at least to have seemed, 
arrogant, conceited, inconsiderate, and 
even rude. Disorderly undergraduates 
found his discipline too rigid; idle ones 
thought him too exacting as to prepara- 
tion for his lectures. Sensitive men, and 
people who set store on the amenities of 
intercourse, found him rough and over. 
bearing. We hear of his saying to a 
French governess, “ Madamm, je déteste 
les Frangais ;” and of his summoning the 
college cook to the high table, and bully- 
ing him before the assembled college, be- 
cause the plates were cold. A college life 
is perhaps the one which above all others 
tries the social capacities of a man; and 
in which faults of temper and of manner 
incur more than their just share of oblo- 
quy and ill-will. Dean Burgon does the 
fullest justice to the sterling qualities 
which were concealed beneath these disa- 
greeable features of Eden’s temperament. 
But it is pleasanter to turn our contem- 
plation from a sphere in which he was not 
seen at his best, to that in which he ex- 
celled. In 1843 he succeeded Mr. New- 
man in the vicarage of St. Mary-the-Vir- 
gin’s, and here at once he “made full 
proof of his ministry,” as a laborious par- 
ish priest, a powerful and original preach- 
er, and a discreet guide of doubting souls. 
A letter of his to a curate in spiritual 
trouble, given on page 335 of the second 
volume, strikes us as singularly wise and 
helpful. His theology was of the Tracta- 
rian stamp, and he was himself the author 
of Tract No. 32 on “ The Standing Ordi- 
nances of Religion,” but, like so many 
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others whose lives are recorded in these 
volumes, he severed his connection with 
the Tracts when their principal authors 
took “a more marked line of doctrine 
than some of us—including myself — 
could see our way to follow.” He busied 
himself in the sanitary and social condi- 
tion of the city of Oxford, far beyond the 
limits of his own parish; and engaged to 
some extent in the political controversies 
of the university, where he was always a 
stout opponent of Mr. Gladstone’s candi- 
dature. 

In 1850 Eden was presented by Oriel 
College to the vicarage of Aberford in 
Yorkshire, where his work was vigorous 
and successful. He restored the parish 
church, at the cost to himself of a year’s 
income. He rebuilt the parsonage house. 
He enlarged and improved the schools. 
His preaching, alike in his own church, 
in York minster, and at various diocesan 
gatherings, made a deep impression by 
its originality, force, and searching skill. 
His parish became a training-school for 
curates, who came to him from all parts 
of England, and always professed the 
deepest obligations to his pastoral teach- 
ing. He kept up his own habits of theo- 
logical reading; and he made time for 
private study by an almost complete ab- 
stention from society and holiday-making. 

During the last two years of his life, 
his physical strength and activity greatly 
failed, though his intellectual vigor under- 
went no diminution. He died on the 14th 
of December, 1885. The point which 
most forcibly struck an old and intimate 
friend, the Bishop of St. Albans, in re- 
viewing Eden’s life and character, was 
the wonderful development which they 
displayed — from the tutor of Oriel, rug- 
ged, inconsiderate, and egotistical, to the 
vicar of Aberford, genial, kindly, and 
widely loved. 

Of all the characters depicted in these 
volumes, none certainly was more curious 
and original, and few more truly estima- 
ble, than the twelfth and last—that of 
CHARLES LONGUET HIGGINS. Yet be- 
yond the limits of the county of Bedford 
and the diocese of Ely his name was 
scarcely known, though perhaps such of 
our readers as have been in the habit of 
attending Church congresses may recol- 
lect a short and sturdy gentleman, dressed 
(though he was a layman) like an ecclesi- 
astical dignitary; with a ruddy face, and 
long white hair descending below his 
shoulders; who frequently discoursed on 
hymnology and music, and their applica- 
tion to parochial services. Such was Mr. 
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Higgins of Turvey Abbey, the “ lay-bish 
op ” of the diocese of Ely. 

The family of Higgins had been estab- 
lished for some five generations at Wes- 
ton Underwood, in the county of Bucking- 
ham, but on the borders of Bedfordshire. 
Here they were the neighbors and friends 
of the poet Cowper, of the Throckmortons, 
of Mrs. Unwin, Lady Austen, Lady Hes- 
keth, and Thomas Scott of Aston Sand- 
ford. In 1787 Mr. Charles Higgins, sher- 
iff of London, purchased the manor and 
estate of Turvey in Bedfordshire, from 
Charles Henry Mordaunt, last Earl of 
Peterborough, whose ancestors had pos- 
sessed Turvey Hall from before the time 
of Richard I. The splendid monuments 
of this family still are the chief glory of 
Turvey Church; while the ancient honors 
of the Mordaunts have fallen into abey- 
ance between the ultimate descendants of 
Henrietta Mordaunt, Duchess of Gordon. 
Mr. Charles Higgins was succeeded at 
Turvey by a nephew, whose eldest son 
was the subject of our present notice. 
Charles Longuet Higgins was born at 
Turvey on the 21st of December, 1806. 
He was educated at home, and very badly 
educated too, exceptin the lore of angling 
and wild-fowl shooting. In 1803 the Rev. 
Legh Richmond became rector of Turvey, 
and this devout and gifted man exercised 
a powerful influence on his youthful 
neighbors at the abbey. Charles Higgins, 
who from his childhood had shown a pious 
and thoughtful disposition, now secretly 
resolved to seek holy orders, and with 
this view he went up to Trinity College, 
Cambridge, in 1826. Here he associated 
himself with a band of young men like- 
minded with himself— Bishop Harold 
Browne was one of their number — who 
practised the strictest self-denial in their 
way of living, and were constant in their 
devotional exercises and in the study of 
the Bible. They founded the Jesus Lane 
Sunday School, and systematically la- 
bored for the moral improvement of the 
degraded district of Barnwell. It is need- 
less to say that in all their good works 
they were stimulated and guided by the 
public ministrations and private counsels 
of the saintly Simeon. On leaving Cam- 
bridge in 1829, Higgins began to negotiate 
for a curacy, and accepted a title offered 
by the vicar of Halifax. But here an un- 
expected and a fatal obstacle intervened. 
His father peremptorily forbade him to 
take holy orders; and Charles Higgins, 
with a conscientious, but, as we think, 





most mistaken notion of duty, submitted 
to the prohibition. What this refusal of 
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the divine vocation cost him, is unknown 
to man. But he was still a priest at heart. 
His favorite study was divinity. His su- 
preme ambition, to restore Turvey Church. 
His chief recreation, to reform the paro- 
chial psalmody. 

Baffled by his father’s harsh resolve in 
the chosen purpose of his life, he deter- 
mined still to be, in another than the 
ministerial sense, a “fisher of men.” He 
resolved to acquire a thorough knowledge 
of medicine, for the benefit of his poor 
neighbors. He went up to London, and 
became a student at St. Bartholomew’s, 
where he had for a fellow-student Sir 
James Paget. Even when the curriculum 
was finished, and he had returned home, 
he pursued his study with unabated vigor. 
“Twice a week, throughout more than 
one winter, he rose at five in the morning, 
and, having saddled his pony himself, left 
the abbey punctually as the clock struck 
six, in order to attend Dr. Witt’s clinical 
lecture, at seven, at the Bedford In- 
firmary.” 

By these laborious means he acquired 
a working knowledge of medicine and 
surgery; and, by the consent of the local 
practitioners, he gratuitously attended the 
destitute poor in all the surrounding vil- 
lages, “the signal that he was wanted, in 
cases of sudden emergency at night, being 
the switching of his bedroom wi 1dow-pane 
with a long wand which }ay for that pur- 
pose in front of the abbey, under his 
window. So summoned, he would rise 
instantly, repair to the stable in the dark, 
and sally forth.” For five-and-twenty 
years, besides the ordinary treatment of 
common illness, he attended women in 
their confinements, extracted teeth, 
couched for cataract, and set broken 
limbs. He would tire out two horses in 
a day, and if sent for again, would walk. 
But this medical practice by no means 
exhausted Charles Higgins’s energy. He 
was an active and zealous magistrate. 
For eight-and-forty years he hardly ever 
missed the weekly meeting of the Board 
of Guardians at Bedford. In many re- 
spects he was a modellandlord. He built 
a nationa! school, a schoolhouse, an in- 
fant school, a reading-room, and a village 
museum. He entirely remodelled the 
sanitary arrangements of the village, and 
built sixty new cottages on the most ap- 
proved principles. He restored the parish 
church at his own cost, lengthened the 
nave, and erected a new chancel. The 
village choir was the object of his special 
care. He was organist and choir-master 
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association in his neighborhood, which 
did wonders for the music of the adjacent 
churches. He attempted to compile a 
diocesan hymn-book, which, he hoped, 
might in time become the authorized 
hymnal of the Church of England. At 
the annual Church congresses, and at 
local and diocesan gatherings, he con- 
stantly spoke on the subject of hymnol- 
ogy, which indeed occupied a chief place 
in his affections. In all his manifold 
works for the glory of God, the good of 
his Church, and the service of the poor, 
he received the readiest and most sym- 
pathetic help from his admirable wife 
(whom he had married in 1853), a sister of 
Dean Burgon’s. 

Towards the end of Charles Higgins’s 
life his physical strength, which had once 
been enormous, gradually declined; but 
his mental faculties remained unimpaired 
to the close, which occurred on the 23rd 
of January, 1885. He had been, as his 
brother-in-law and biographer truly says, 
‘“‘a blessing to his native village for sev- 
enty-eight years.” 


We have thus reached the close of that 
series of twelve lives, which, according to 
Dean Burgon’s own showing, cost him so 
much time and toil during his last days. 
He was busy with the task almost to the 
end, for the preface bears date “ Holy 
Week, A.D. 1888,” and the author died on 
the 4th of the following August. The 
lives depicted are of very various degrees 
of interest and importance; but in each 
case the method of handling displays the 
same accurate research, the same pains- 
taking care, the same quickness to seize 
the salient feature of a character or a sit- 
uation, the same humorous vivacity, and 
the same originality and vigor of style. 
In brief, Dean Burgon seems to us to 
have possessed, in no common degree, the 
most valuable qualifications for biograph- 
ical writing. In addition to the twelve 
lives which form the substance of his vol- 
umes, he briefly sketches in the preface 
certain characters which were closely akin 
to those described at greater length, and 
which. already half forgotten, the dean 
desired to preserve from total oblivion. 
These were Robert Hussey, B.D., first 
Regius professor of ecclesiastical history 
at Oxford; Walter Waddington Shirley, 
D.D., a later occupant of the same post; 
James Riddell, fellow of Balliol; Philip 
Edward Pusey, the editor of St. Cyril; 
Edward Cooper Woollcombe, fellow of 
Balliol; William Kay, thé principal of 


of his parish, and he organized a choral| Bishop’s College, Calcutta; Robert Gan- 
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dell, the professor of Syriac and Arabic; 
and Charles Portales Golightly, the sturdy 
champion of Protestantism in Oxford. 
There is not one of these characters on 
which the student of ecclesiastical history 
might not dwell with interest and advan- 
tage; but enough has already been said 
to show that the lamented author of these 
volume has, in his lastest work, conferred 
the most important and enduring benefits 
on those who shall hereafter attempt to 
delineate the history of the Anglican re- 
vival. But the dean’s work has not been, 
solely or even chiefly, to provide material 
for future historians. He has rendered a 
signal service to the Church, of which he 
was the most devoted son, by exhibiting 
her power to produce, under the most 
various circumstances, the highest type 
of Christian saintliness and ministerial 
efficiency. He has shown, by repeated 
instances, that practical labor can be com- 
bined with profound research; that the 
most passionate zeal on behalf of imper- 
illed truth is compatible with the widest 
charity and the gentlest temper ; and that 
a sturdy resistance to all modern and for- 
eign corruptions of the Catholic deposit 
is not merely consistent with, but conse- 
quent upon, a heartfelt devotion to the 
ancient faith of Christendom. 

We end, as we began, with the expres- 
sion of our affectionate and regretful re- 
spect for the memory of the pious and 
learned writer of these volumes; and we 
cordially say “ Amen” to his devout aspi- 
ration that this, his latest handiwork, may 
not only serve to perpetuate the names of 
certain “‘ good men,” but may also incite a 
later and Jaxer generation to imitate their 
holy and serviceable lives. 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
SOME LESSONS OF ANTIQUITY.* 


A WELL-KNOWN student once expressed 
his admiration for Oxford, by saying that 
it would be Paradise Regained, if only the 
long vacation lasted the whole year. But 
remember, he was not an idle fellow, but 
one of those who construe vacare with a 
dative, when it means to be free from all 
interruptions for the pursuit of study. 
Well, this peaceful sanctuary of Oxford 
was suddenly changed last summer into 
a perfect bee-hive. The colleges, the 
libraries, the gardens, the streets, the 


* An address delivered at the Mansion House, 23rd 
February, before the Society for the Extension of Uni- 
versity Teaching. 
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| river, were all swarming with visitors. As 


the clock struck, from ten in the morning 
till five in the afternoon, streams of gen- 
tlemen and ladies were seen coming out 
and going back to the lecture-rooms. 
Every lecture-room was as full as it could 
hold, and the eager faces and the quick- 
moving pens and pencils showed that the 
students had come on earnest business 
bent. It was in facta realized dream of 
what a university might be, or what it 
ought to be, perhaps, what it will be again, 
when the words of our president are 
taken to heart that “man needs knowl- 
edge, not only as a means of livelihood, 
but as a means of life.” 

This sudden metamorphosis of Oxford 
was due to the first meeting of students 
under the university-extension system. 
They had been invited to reside in Oxford 
for the first ten days in August. Nearly 
a thousand availed themselves of this in- 
vitation, of whom about seven hundred 
were university-extension students from 
the Oxford, Cambridge, and London cen- 
tres. Sixty-one lectures were delivered 
during the ten days, on literature, history, 
economics, and science. Besides these 
lectures, conferences were held for dis- 
cussing questions connected with ex- 
tended university teaching. All these 
lectures and conferences were remarkably 
well attended from beginning to end, and 
yet there was time for afternoon excur- 
sions and social gatherings. The antiqui- 
ties of Oxford, the colleges, libraries, and 
chapels, were well explored, generally un- 
der the guidance of the head or the fel- 
lows of each college. The success of the 
whole undertaking, thanks very much to 
the exertions of Mr. Sadlerand Mr. Hew- 
ins, was so brilliant that at the end of the 
meeting it was unanimously decided to 
repeat the experiment next year. 

To my mind that gathering at Oxford, 
though it was but little noticed by the 
outer world, was an historical event, the 
beginning of a new era in the history of 
national education. And I rejoiced that 
this new growth should have sprung from 
the old universities, because it had thus 
secured a natural soil and a historical 
foundation on which to strike root, to 
grow, and to flourish. 

There is no doubt a strong feeling 
abroad that the instruction which is given 
by the old universities is antiquated and 
useless in the fierce struggle for existence. 
We are told that we teach dead languages, 
dead literatures, dead philosophy, as if 
there could be such a thing as a dead lan- 
guage, a dead literature, a dead philoso- 
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phy. Is Greek a dead language? 
lives not only in the spoken Greek, it runs 
like fire through the veins of all European 
speech. Is Homer, is Aeschylus, is Soph- 
ocles,a dead poet? They live in Milton, 
Racine, and Goethe, and I defy any one to 
understand and enjoy even such living 
poets as Tennyson or Browning without 
having breathed, at school or at the uni- 
versities, the language and thought of 
those ancient classics. is Plato a dead 
philosopher? It is impossible for two or 
three philosophers to gather together with- 
out Plato being in the midst of them. 

I should say, on the contrary, that all 
living languages, all living literatures, all 
living philosophy, would be dead, if you 
cut the historical fibres by which they 
cling to their ancient soil. What is the 
life-blood of French, Italian, and Spanish, 
if not Latin? You may call French anold 
and wizened speech, not Latin. You may 
call Comte’s philosophy effete, but not 
that of Aristotle. You may see signs of 
degeneracy in the mushroom growth of 
our modern novels, not in the fresh and 
lifelike idylls of Nausikaa or Penelope. 

Let me not be misunderstood. Ido not 
want everybody to be a classical scholar 
or antiquarian, but I hold that it is the 
duty of all university teaching never to 
lose touch with the past. It seems to me 
the highest aim of all knowledge to try to 
understand what is, by learning how it has 
come to be what it is. That is the true 
meaning of history, and that seems to me 
the kind of knowledge which schools and 
universities are called upon to cultivate 
and to teach. I believe it is in the end 
the more useful knowledge also. It is 
safe and sound, and by being safe and 
sound, it not only enriches the intellect, 
but it forms and strengthens the character 
ofa man. A man who knows what honest 
and thorough knowledge means, in how- 
ever small a sphere, will never allow him- 
self to be a mere dabbler or smatterer, 
whatever subject he may have to deal with 
in later life. He may abstain, but he will 
not venture in. 

What is the original meaning of all in- 
struction? It is tradition. It was from 
the beginning the handing over of the 
experience of one generation to the other, 
the establishment of some kind of conti- 
nuity between the past, the present, and 
the future. This most primitive form of 
education and instruction marks every- 
where the beginning of civilized life and 
the very dawn of history. 

History begins when the father explains 
to his son how the small world in which 


It | 
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he has to live came to be what it is; when 
the present generation accepts the inherit- 
ance of the past, and hands down a richer 
heirloom to the future; when, in fact, the 
present feels itself connected and almost 
identified with the future and the past. It 
is this solidarity, as the French call it, this 
consciousness of a common responsibility, 
which distinguishes the civilized and his- 
torical from the uncivilized and unhistor- 
ical races of the world. 

There are races for whom the ideas of 
the past and the future seem hardly to 
exist. We call them uncivilized races, 
savages, ephemeral beings that are born 
and die without leaving any trace behind 
them. The only bond which connects 
them with the past is their language, pos- 
sibly their religion, and a few customs and 
traditions which descend to their succes- 
sors without any effort on either side. 

But there were other races — not many 
— who cared for the future and the past, 
who were learners and teachers, the found- 
ers of civilized life, and the first makers of 
history. Such were the Egyptians and 
the Babylonians, and those who afterwards 
followed their example, the Persians, 
Greeks, and Romans. To us it seems 
quite natural that the ancient Egyptians 
and Babylonians should have erected 
monuments of an almost indestructible 


character and covered them with inscrip- 
tions to tell, not only the next genera- 
tion, but all generations to come, what 
they had achieved during their short so- 


journ on earth. Why should they and 
they alone have conceived such an idea? 
The common answer is, because they pos- 
sessed the art of writing. But the truer 
answer would be that they invented and 
perfected the art of writing because they 
had something to write, because they 
wished to communicate something to their 
children, their grandchildren, and to gen- 
erations to come. 

They would have carried out their object 
even without hieroglyphic, hieratic, and 
demotic alphabets. For we see that even 
among so-called savage tribes, in some of 
the Polynesian islands, for instance, a de- 
sire to perpetuate their deeds manifests 
itself in a kind of epic or historical poetry. 
These poems tell of wars, of victories and 
defeats, of conquests and treaties of peace. 
As writing is unknown ir these islands, 
they are committed to memory and en- 
trused to the safe keeping of a separate 
caste who are, as it were, the living ar- 
chives of the island. They are the high- 
est authorities on questions of disputed 
succession, on the doubtful landmarks of 
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tribes, and the boundaries of families. 
And these poems are composed according 
to such strict rules and preserved with 
such minute care, that when they have 
to be recited as evidence on disputed 
frontiers, any fraudulent alteration would 
easily be detected. Mere prose evidence 
is regarded as no evidence; it must be 
poetical, metrical, and archaic. 

Whenever this thought springs up in 
the human mind that we live not only for 
ourselves, but that we owe a debt to the 
future for what we have received from the 
past, the world enters upon a new stage, it 
becomes historical, The work which was 
begun tentatively in the hieroglyphic in- 
scriptions of Egypt was carried on in the 
cuneiform records of Babylon, in the 
mountain edicts of Darius and Xerxes, till 
it reached Greece and Rome, and there 
culminated in the masterworks of such 
historians as Herodotus and Thucydides, 
Livy and Tacitus. 

It may seem to you that these early 
beginnings of tradition and history are 
far removed from us, and that the knowl- 
edge which we possess and which we wish 
to hand down to future generations in 
schools and universities is of a totally dif- 
ferent character. But this is really not 
the case. We are what we are, we possess 


what we posséss even in the very elements 


of our knowledge, thanks to the labors of 
the ancient Egyptians, Babylonians, In- 
dians, Persians, to say nothing of Greeks 
and Romans. 

What should we be without our ABC, 
without being able to write? Mere illit- 
erate savages, knowing nothing of the past 
except by hearsay, caring little for the 
future except for our own immediate pos- 
terity. Now whenever we read a book or 
write a letter we ought to render thanks in 
our heart to the ancient scholars of Egypt 
who invented and perfected writing, and 
whose alphabetic signs are now used over 
the whole civilized world, with the excep- 
tion of China. Yes, whenever you write 
an @ ora 6 orae you write what was 
originally a hieroglyphic picture. Your L 
is the crouching lion, your F the cerastes, 
a serpent with two horns; your H the 
Egyptian picture of a sieve. 

There is no break, no missing link be- 
tween our ABC and the hieroglyphic let- 
ters as you see them on the obelisk on 
the Thames Embankment, and on the 
much older monuments in Egypt. The 
Egyptians handed their letters to the 
Pheenicians, the Phoenicians to the Greeks, 


the Greeks to the Romans, the Romans to | 


us. All the Semitic alphabets also, as 
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used in Persian and Arabic, and the more 
important alphabets of India, Ceylon, Bur- 
mah, and Siam, all come in the end from 
Phoenicia and Egypt. The whole of Asia, 
except that part of it which is overshad- 
owed by Chinese influence, Europe, Amer- 
ica, Africa, and Australia, so far as they 
write at all, all write Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics. The chain of tradition has 
never been broken, the stream of evolu- 
tion is more perfect here than anywhere 
else. 

Reading and writing, therefore, have 
come to us from ancient Egypt. But 
whence did we get our arithmetic? When 
I say our arithmetic I do not mean our 
numerals only, or our knowledge that two 
and two make four. That kind of knowl- 
edge is home-grown, and can be traced 
back to that common Aryan home from 
which we derive our language, that is to 
say, our whole intellectual inheritance. 1 
mean our numerical figures. There are 
many people who have numerals, but no 
numerical figures like our own. There 
are others, such as the Chiquitos in Co- 
lumbia, who count with their fingers, but 
have no numerals.at all; at least we are 
told so by the few travellers who have vis- 
ited them.* There are others again who 
have avery perfect system of numerals, 
but who for numerical notation depend 
either on an abacus or on such simple 
combinations of strokes as we find in 
Egypt, Pheenicia, Babylon, China, India, 
and even among the redskins of America. 
There are others again who, like the 
Greeks and the Hindus, use certain letters 
of their alphabet instead of, under certain 
circumstances, figures. 

You may imagine that with such con- 
trivances arithmetic could never have ad- 
vanced to its present stage of perfection, 
unless some one had invented our nu- 
merical figures. Whence then did we get 
our figures ? Wecall them Arabic figures, 
and that tells its own tale. But the Arabs 
call them Indian figures, and that tells its 
own tale likewise. Our figures came to 
us from the Arabs in Spain, they came to 
them from India, and if you consider 
what we should be without our figures 
from one to nine, I think you will admit 
that we owe as much gratitude to India 
for our arithmetic, as to Egypt for our 
reading and writing. When I am some- 
times told that the Hindus were mere 
dreamers and never made any useful dis- 
covery, such as our steam-engines and 


* Brett, History of the British Colonies in the West 
Indies, 4th ed., London, 1887. 
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electric telegraphs, I tell my friends they 
invented that without which mechanical 
and electric science could never have be- 
come what they are, that without which 
we should never have had steam-engines 
or electric telegraphs, — they invented our 
figures from I to 9,and more than that, 
they invented the nought, the sign for 
nothing, one of the most useful discov- 
eries ever made, as all mathematicians 
will tell you. 

Let us remember then the lessons which 
we have learnt from antiquity. We have 
learnt reading and writing fron Egypt, we 
have learnt arithmetic from India. So 
much for the famous three R’s. 

But that is not all. If we are Egyptians 
whenever we read and write, and Indians 
whenever we do our accounts, we have 
only to look at our watches to see that we 
are Babylonians also. We must go to the 
British Museum to see what a cuneiform 
inscription is like; but it is a fact never- 
theless that every one of us carries some- 
thing like a cuneiform inscription in his 
waistcoat pocket. For why is our hour 
divided into sixty minutes, each minute 
into sixty seconds, and so forth? Simply 


and solely because in Babylonia there ex- 
isted, by the side of the decimal system of 
notation, another system, the sexagesimal, 
which counted by sixties. Why that num- 


ber should have been chosen is clear 
enough, and it speaks well for the prac- 
tical sense of those ancient Babylonian 
merchants. ‘here is no number which 
has so many divisors as sixty. 

The Babylonians divided the sun’s daily 
journey into twenty-four parasangs, or 
seven hundred and twenty stadia. Each 
parasang or hour was subdivided into 
sixty minutes. A parasang is about a 
German mile, and Babylonian astrono- 
mers compared the progress made by the 
sun during one hour at the time of the 
equinox to the progress made by a good 
walker during the same time, both accom- 
plishing one parasang. The whole course 
of the sun during the twenty-four equi- 
noctial hours was fixed at twenty-four 
parasangs, or seven hundred and twenty 
stadia, or three hundred and sixty degrees. 
This system was handed on to the Greeks, 
and Hipparchus, the great Greek philoso- 
pher, who lived about 150 B.c., introduced 
the Babylonian hour into Europe. Prtol- 
emy, who wrote about I50 A.D. and whose 
name still lives in that of the Ptolemaic 





system of astronomy, gave still wider cur- 
rency to the Babylonian way of reckoning | 
time. It was carried along on the quiet | 
stream of traditional knowledge through 
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the Middle Ages, and, strange to say, it 
sailed down safely over the Niagara of 
the French Revolution. For the French, 
when revolutionizing weights, measures, 
coins, and dates, and subjecting all to 
the decimal system of reckoning, were 
induced by some unexplained motive 
to respect our clocks and watches, and 
allowed our dials to remain sexagesimal, 
that is, Babylonian, each hour consisting 
of sixty minutes. Here you see again the 
wonderful coherence of the world, and 
how what we call knowledge is the result 
of an unbroken tradition of a teaching de- 
scending from father to son. Not more 
than about a hundred arms would reach 
from us to the builders of the palaces of 
Babylon, and enable us to shake hands 
with the founders of the oldest pyramids 
and to thank them for what they have 
done for us. 

And allow me to point out what I con- 
sider most important in these lessons of 
antiquity. They are not mere guesses or 
theories; they are statements resting on 
historical facts, on evidence that cannot 
be shaken. Suppose five thousand years 
hence, or let us be more merciful and say 
fifty thousand years hence, some future 
Schliemann were to run his shafts into the 
ruins of what was once called London, and 
discover among the déérzs of what is now 
the British Museum, charred fragments 
of newspapers, in which some Champolion 
of the future might decipher such names 
as centimetre or millimetre. On the 
strength of such evidence every historian 
would be justified in asserting that the 
ancient inhabitants of London — we our- 
selves — had once upon a time adopted a 
new decimal system of weights and meas- 
ures from the French, because it was in 
French, in primeval French only, that 
such words as centimétre or millimétre 
could possibly have been formed. We 
argue to-day on the strength of the same 
kind of evidence, on the evidence chiefly 
of language and inscriptions, that our 
dials must have come from the Babylo- 
nians, our alphabets from Egypt, our fig- 
ures from India. We indulge in no 
guesses, no mere possibilities, but we go 
back step by step from the Zzmes of 
to-day till we arrive at the earliest Babylo- 
nian inscription and the most ancient 
hieroglyphic monuments. What lies be- 
yond, we leave to the theoretic school, 
which begins its work where the work of 
the historical school comes to an end. 

I could lay before you many more of 
these lessons of antiquity, but the Baby- 
lonian dial of my watch reminds me that 
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my parasang, or my German mile, or my 
hour, is drawing to an end, and I must 
confine myself to one or two only. You 
have heard a great deal lately of bi-metal- 
lism. 1 am not going to inflict on this 
audience a lecture on that deeply interest- 
ing subject, certainly not in the presence 
of our chairman, the lord mayor, and with 
the fear of the chancellor of the exchequer 
before my eyes. But I may just mention 
this, that when I saw that what the bi- 
metallists were contending for was to fix 
and maintain in perpetuity a settled ratio 
between gold and silver, I asked myself 
how this idea arose; and being of an his- 
torical turn of mind, I tried to find out 
whether antiquity could have any lessons 
to teach us on this subject. Coined 
money, as you know, is not a very ancient 
invention. There may have been a golden 
age when gold was altogether unknown, 
and people paid with cows, not with coins. 
When precious metals, gold, silver, cop- 
per, or iron, began to be used for payment, 
they were at first simply weighed. Even 
we still speak of a pound instead of a 
sovereign. The next step was to issue 
pieces of gold and silver properly weighed, 
and then to mark the exact weight and 
value on each piece. This was done in 


Assyria and Babylonia, where we find 
shekels or pounds of gold and silver. The 


commerce of the Eastern nations was car- 
ried on for centuries by means of these 
weights of metal. It was the Greeks, the 
Greeks of Phocza in Ionia, who in the 
seventh century B.C. first conceived the 
idea of coining money, that is of stamping 
on each piece their city arms, the phoca 
or seal, thus giving the warranty of their 
State for the right weight and value of 
those pieces. From Phocza this art of 
coining spread rapidly to the other Greek 
towns of Asia Minor, and was thence 
transplanted to AEgina, the Peleponnesus, 
Athens, and the Greek colonies in Africa 
and in Italy. The weight of the most an- 
cient gold coin in all these countries was 
originally the same as that of the ancient 
Babylonian gold shekel, only stamped with 
the arms of each country, which thus made 
itself responsible for its proper weight. 
And this gold shekel or pound, in spite of 
historical disturbances, has held its own 
through centuries. The gold coins of 
Croesus, Darius, Philip, and Alexander 
have all about the same weight as the old 
Babylonian gold shekel, sixty of them 
going to one mina of gold; and what is 
stranger still, our own sovereign, or pound, 
or shekel, has nearly the same weight, 
sixty of them going to an old Babylonian 
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|mina of gold. In ancient times twenty 
silver drachmas or half-shekels went toa 
gold shekel, just as with us twenty silver 
shillings are equivalent to a sovereign. 
This ancient shilling was again subdivided 
into sixty copper coins, sixty being the 
favorite Babylonian figure. 

Knowing therefore the relative mone- 
tary value of a gold and silver shekel or 
half-shekel, knowing how many silver she- 
kels the ancient nations had to give for 
one gold shekel, it was possible by merely 
weighing the ancient coins to find out 
whether there was then already any fixed 
ratio between gold and silver. Thousands 
of ancient coins have thus been tested, 
and the result has been to show that the 
ratio between gold and silver was fixed 
from the earliest times with the most exact 
accuracy. 

That ratio, as Dr. Brugsch has shown, 
was one to twelve and a half in Egypt; it 
was, as proved by Dr. Brandis, one to 
thirteen and one-third in Babylonia and in 
all the countries which adopted the Baby- 
lonian standard. There have been slight 
fluctuations, and there are instances of 
debased coinage in ancient as well as in 
modern times. But for international trade 
and tribute, the old Babylonian standard 
was maintained for a very long time. 

These numismatic researches, which 
have been carried on with indefatigable 
industry by some of the most eminent 
scholars in Europe, may seem simply curi- 
ous, but like all historical studies they 
may also convey some lessons. 

They prove that, in spite of inherent 
difficulties, the great political and com- 
mercial nations of the ancient world did 
succeed in solving the bi-metallic prob- 
lem, and in maintaining for centuries a 
fixed standard between gold and silver. 

They prove that this standard, though 
influenced, no doubt, by the relative quan- 
tity of the two metals, by the cost of pro- 
duction, and by the demand for either 
silver or gold in the markets of the ancient 
world, was maintained by the common 
sense of the great commercial nations of 
antiquity, who were anxious to safeguard 
the interests both of their wholesale and 
retail traders. 

They prove lastly that, though a change 
in the ratio between gold and silver cannot 
be entirely prevented, it took place in 
ancient time by very small degrees. From 
the sixteenth century B.C., or, at all events, 
if we restrict our remarks to coined yen 
from the seventh century B.C., to nearly 
our own time, the appreciation of gold has 
| been no more than 1%, namely, from 13} 
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to 15. If now, within our own recollec- 


tion it has suddenly risen from fifteen to | 


twenty, have we not a right to ask whether 
this violent disturbance is due altogether 
to natural causes, or whether what we are 
told is the effect, is not to a certain extent 
the cause of it ——I mean the sudden reso- 
lution of certain governments to boycott 
for their own purposes the second pre- 
cious metal of the world. 

But I must not venture further on this 
dangerous ground, but shall invite you in 
conclusion to turn your eyes from the 
monetary to the intellectual currency of 
the world, from coins to what are called 
the counters of our thoughts. 

The lessons which antiquity has taught 
us with regard to language, its nature, its 
origin, its growth and decay, are more mar- 
vellous than any we have hitherto consid- 
ered. 

What is the age of Alexander and Da- 
rius, of the palaces of Babylon and the 
pyramids of Egypt, compared with the 
age of language, the age of those very 
words which we use every day, and which, 
forsooth, we call modern? ‘There is noth- 
ing more ancient in the world than every 
one of the words which you hear me utter 
at present. 

Take the two words “there is,” and you 
can trace them step by step from English 
to Anglo-Saxon, from Anglo-Saxon to 
Gothic; you can trace them in all the 
Teutonic, Celtic, Slavonic languages, in 
the language of Darius and Cyrus, in the 
prayers of Zoroaster, finally in the hymns 
of the Rig Veda. Instead of there zs, the 
old Vedic poets said fatra asti. It is the 
same coin, it has the same weight, only it 
has suffered a little by wear and tear dur- 
ing the thousands of years that it has 
passed from hand to hand or from mouth 
to mouth. Those two words would suf- 
fice to prove that all the languages of the 
civilized races of Europe, the languages 
of Persia and India also, all sprang from 
one source ; and if you place before your 
imagination a map of Europe and Asia, 
you would see all the fairest portions of 
these two continents, all the countries 
where you can discover historical monu- 
ments, temples, palaces, forums, churches, 
or houses of parliament, lighted up by 
the rays of that one language which we 
are speaking ourselves, the Aryan lan- 
guage, the classical language of the past, 
the living language of the present, and in 
the distant future the true Volapiik, the 
language of the world. 

I have no time to speak of the other 
large streams of historical speech, the 
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Semitic, the Ugro-Attaic, the Chinese, the 
Polynesian, the African, and American. 
But think what a lesson of antiquity has 
here been thrown open tous. We learn 
that we are bound together with all the 
greatest nations of the world by bonds 
more close, more firm and fast, than flesh, 
or bone, or blood could ever furnish. For 
what is flesh, or bone, or blood compared 
to language? There is no continuity in 
flesh, and bone, and blood. They come 
and go by what we call birth and death, 
and they change from day to day. In an- 
cient times, in the struggle of all against 
all, when whole tribes were annihilated, 
nations carried away into captivity, slaves 
bought and sold, and the centres of civil- 
ized life overwhelmed again and again by 
a deluge of barbarian invasions, what 
chance was there of unmixed blood in any 
part of the world? But language always 
remained itself, and those who spoke it, 
whatever their blood may have been, 
marched in serried ranks along the high- 
road of history as one noble army, as one 
spiritual brotherhood. What does it mat- 
ter whether the same blood runs in our 
veins and in the veins of our black fellow- 
men in India? Their language is {the 
same, and has been the same for thou- 
sands of years, as our own language ; and 
whoever knows what language means, how 
language is not only the vestment, but the 
very embodiment of thought, will feel that 
to be of the same language is a great deal 
more than to be of the same flesh. 

With the light which the study of the 
antiquity of language has shed on the 
past, the whole world has been changed. 
We know now not only what we are, but 
whence we are. We know our common 
Aryan home. We know what we carried 
away from it, and how our common intel- 
lectual inheritance has grown and grown 
from century to century till it has reached 
a wealth, unsurpassed anywhere, amount- 
ing in English alone to two hundred and 
fifty thousand words. What does it mat- 
ter whether we know the exact latitude 
and longitude of that Aryan home, though 
among reasonable people there is, I be- 
lieve, very little doubt as to its where- 
abouts “somewhere in Asia.” The im- 
portant point is that we know that there 
was such a home, and that we can trace 
the whole intellectual growth of the Aryan 
family back to roots which sprang from a 
common soil. And we can do this not by 
mere guesses only, or theoretically, but 
by facts, that is, historically. Take any 
word or thought that now vibrates through 
our mind, and we know now how it was 
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first struck in countries far away, and in 
times so distant that hardly any chronol- 
ogy can reach them. If anywhere it is 
in language that we may say, We are 
what we have been. In language every- 
thing that is new is old, and everything 
that is old is new. That is true evolu- 
tion, true historical continuity. A man 
who knows his language, and all that is 
implied by it, stands on a foundation of 
ages. He feels the past under his feet, 
and feels at home in the world of thought, 
a loyal citizen of the oldest and widest 
republic. 

It is this historical knowledge of lan- 
guage, and not of language only, but of 
everything that has been handed down to 
us by an uninterrupted tradition from 
father to son, it is that kind of knowledge 
which I hold that our universities and 
schools should strive to maintain. It is 
the historical spirit with which they should 
try to inspire every new generation. As 
we trace the course of a mighty river back 
from valley to valley, as we mark its trib- 
utaries, and watch its meanderings till we 
reach its source, or, at all events, the wa- 
tershed from which its sources spring; in 
the same manner the historical school has 
to trace every current of human knowledge 
from century to century back to its foun- 
tain-head, if that is possible, or at all events 


as near to it as the remaining records of 


the past will allow. The true interest of 
all knowledge lies in its growth. The 
very mistakes of the past form the solid 
ground on which the truer knowledge of 
the present is founded. Would a mathe- 
matician be a mathematician who had not 
studied his Euclid? Would an astrono- 
mer be an astronomer who did not know 
the Ptolemaic system of astronomy, and 
had not worked his way through its errors 
to the truer views of Copernicus? Would 
a philosopher be a philosopher who had 
never grappled with Plato and Aristotle? 
Would a lawyer be a lawyer who had never 
heard of Roman law? There is but one 
key to the present—that is the past. 
There is but one way to understand the 
continuous growth of the human mind and 
to gain a firm grasp of what it has achieved 
in any department of knowledge — that is 
to watch its historical development. 

No doubt, it will be said, there is no 
time for all this in the hurry and flurry of 
our modern life. There are so many 
things to learn that students must be sat- 
isfied with results, without troubling them- 
selves how these results were obtained by 
the labors of those who came before us. 
This really would mean that our modern 
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| teaching must confine itself to the surface, 
|and keep aloof from what lies beneath. 
Knowledge must be what is called cut and 
dry, if it is to prove serviceable in the 
open market. 

My experience is the very opposite. 
The cut-and-dry knowledge which is ac- 
quired from the study of manuals or from 
so-called crammers is very apt to share 
the fate of cut flowers. It makes a bril- 
liant show for one evening, but it fades 
and leaves nothing behind. The only 
knowledge worth having, and which lasts 
us for life, must not be cut and dry, but, 
on the contrary, it should be living and 
growing knowledge, knowledge of which 
we know the beginning, the middle, and 
the end, knowledge of which we can pro- 
duce the title-deeds whenever they are 
called for. That knowledge may be small 
in appearance, but, remember, the knowl- 
edge required for life is really very small. 

We learn, no doubt, a great many things, 
but what we are able to digest, what is 
converted zz succum et sanguinem, into 
our very life-blood, and gives us strength 
and fitness for practical life, is by no 
means so much as we imagine in our 
youth. There are certain things which 
we must know, as if they were part of our- 
selves. But there are many other things 
which we simply put into our pockets, 
which we can find there whenever we 
want them, but which we do not know as 
we must know, for instance, the grammar 
of a language. It is well to remember 
this distinction between what we know 
intuitively, and what we know bya certain 
effort of memory only, for our success in 
life depends greatly on this distinction — 
on our knowing what we know, and know- 
ing what we do not know, but what never- 
theless we can find if wanted. 

It has often been said that we only 
know thoroughly what we can teach, and 
itis equally true that we can only teach 
what we know thoroughly. I therefore 
congratulate this society for the extension 
of university teaching, that they have 
tried to draw their teachers from the great 
universities of England, and that they 
have endeavored to engage the services 
of a large number of teachers, so that 
every single teacher may teach ome sub- 
ject only, his own subject, his special 
subject, his hobby, if you like — anyhow, 
a subject in which he feels perfectly at 
home, because he knows its history from 
beginning to end. The universities can 
afford to foster that race of special stu- 
dents, but the country at large ought to 
be able to command their services. If 
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this society can bring this about, if it can 
help to distribute the accumulated but 
often stagnant knowledge of university 
professors and tutors over the thirsty land, 
it will benefit not the learners only, but 
the teachers also. It will impart new life 
to the universities, for nothing is so in- 
spiriting to a teacher as an eager class of 
students, not students who wish to be 
drilled for an examination, but students 
who wish to be guided and encouraged in 
acquiring real knowledge. And nothing is 
so delightful for students as to listen toa 
teacher whose whole heart is in his sub- 
ject. Learning ought to be joy and glad- 
ness, not worry and weariness. When I 
saw the eagerness and real rapture with 
which our visitors at Oxford last summer 
listened to the lectures provided for them, 
I said to myself, This is what a university 
ought to be. It is what, if we may trust 
old chronicles, universities were in the 
beginning, and what they may be once 
more if this movement, so boldly inau- 
gurated by the universities of Cambridge, 
Oxford, and London, and so wisely guided 
by Mr. Goschen and his fellow-workers, 
becomes what we all hope it may become, 
a real and lasting success. 
F, MAx MULLER. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
THE STORY CF QUEX. 


In the isle of Thanet and the near 
vicinage of that favorite seaside resort of 
Londoners, Margate, is a residence bear- 
ing the somewhat uneuphonious name of 
Quex. This house is a modern building, 
and though not occupying precisely the 
same site, %& the successor of an older 
mansion which was not wanting in histor- 
ical associations, besides being noteworthy 
as the scene of the remarkable occurrence 
about to be narrated. From a view taken 
in 1781, the old house of Quex—or 
Quekes as it was sometimes spelled — 
appears to have been an extensive brick 
building in the ornate Elizabethan style, 
with decorative gables, but having large 
bay windows of stone. Yet even at that 
time it had fallen into an almost ruinous 
condition. Some of the dilapidated rooms 
had already been pulled down; others 
followed from time to time; and early in 
the present century the whole of what re- 


mained was, with the exception of some | 


unimportant fragments, demolished. 
cellar and portions of a garden wall are 
alone left of it, though panelling and some 
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{other relics were removed to the new 


house. 

Such was its fate. Yet, in addition to 
that story with which we have chiefly to 
do, an interest attached to the old house 
at Quex as having been an occasional 
place of sojourn of King William III. If, 
when that sovereign was about to pay one 
of his numerous visits to his native coun- 
try, he was detained by contrary winds, it 
was here that he was accustomed to take 
up hisabode. The king’s bedchamber was 
long pointed out. His guards encamped 
in the enclosures round the house. 

This place was in ancient times the seat 
of a family who derived their name from 
it; but in the fifteenth century (about 
1485) an heir-female of the Quekes brought 
the manor to a family previously seated at 
Stanlake, in Oxfordshire —the Crispes. 
That house became thenceforward of im- 
portance in Kent; and a certain Henry 
Crispe, who died in 1575, acquired so 
much local influence as to be commonly 
styled “ king of the isle of Thanet.” 

In Commonwealth times another Henry 
Crispe, a grand-nephew of the king of 
Thanet, was master of Quex. This gen- 
tleman had acquired the nickname of 
“ Bonjour” Crispe from the circumstance 
that during a residence in France he had 
learned no more of the French language 
than that one word. But if not distin- 
guished as a linguist, his birth and posi- 
tion caused him to be respected among 
his neighbors. He had served his year as 
high sheriff of Kent, and unlike many of 
his class, he had not been so indiscreet as 
to impoverish himself by any unnecessary 
display of loyalty for King Charles. He 
seems, indeed, so far as there is material 
on which to form a judgment, to have 
been one of those prudent politicians who 
endeavored to stand well with both parties. 
At the time in question he was consider- 
ably advanced in years, and in infirm 
health, and was leading a life of easy and 
affluent retirement in his paternal man- 
sion. 

But his dignified repose was not des- 
tined to continue. A warning was con- 
veyed to Mr. Crispe thatzhe was in danger 
—that he had enemies, whose machina- 
tions threatened his safety. The exact 
nature of the impending peril does not 
appear to have been hinted, and indeed 
the whole warning seems to have been of 
the most vague and unsatisfactory de- 
scription. Most men, perhaps, would have 


A|treated such an anonymous alarm with 


contempt; but it filled the worthy owner 
of Quex with uneasiness. He took meas- 














ures for his own defence. He armed his 
servants ; he caused holes to be made in 
the walls of his house in such places as 
he considered desirable for the more effec- 
tual use of firearms ; and is said to have 
offered bountiful entertainment to all those 
of his neighbors who by lodging for a 
night in Quex might aid in his protection. 

But the scare blew by. It seemed as if 
it had been a mere idle and groundless 
alarm. Indeed, the times were not now 
such as to favor any scheme of lawless 
violence. Oliver had seated himself firmly 
in the place of supreme power, and main- 
tained order throughout the land with a 
hand of iron. Mr. Crispe allowed his pre- 
cautions to be relaxed, and life at Quex 
resumed its ordinary calm. 

How or by whom the mysterious warn- 
ing had been conveyed to Mr. Crispe is 
uncertain. But it was no idle rumor; nor 
was the danger by any means past. His 
enemies were simply waiting for a con- 
venient season in which to put their plans 
in practice; for a plot had actually been 
arranged in which this unfortunate gentle- 
man had been marked out as a victim, 
and that plot was under the direction of a 
leader of no ordinary qualities or character. 

Among the daring spirits developed by 
the great civil war there was no loyalist 
more enthusiastically devoted to the 
crown, more fertile in expedient, or of 
more dashing bravery, than Captain Gold- 
ing of Ramsgate. Had he been a rider 
instead of a sailor, he would have been a 
cavalier after Prince Rupert’s own heart. 
One of his exploits during the Common- 
wealth had been carrying off a rich mer- 
chantman, the Blackamoor Queen; and 
after converting both ship and cargo into 
money, handing over the proceeds to the 
exiled Prince Charles, to whom at that 
time, perhaps, a proof of loyalty in no 
other form could have been so welcome. 

Captain Golding it was who was the 
originator and moving spirit of the plot, 
and as a Thanet man, the house of Quex 
and all its surroundings were perfectly 
familiar to him. He proceeded to carry 
out his plans in due time. One night in 
the month of August, 1657, Golding with 
a number of resolute men, partly English 
and partly foreigners, landed unobserved 
at Gore-end, near Birchington-un Sea, and 
marched to Quex. So well did he order 
matters that he was able to reach it and 
force an entrance without giving any alarm 
to the neighborhood. None of those who 
had feasted on Mr. Crispe’s good cheer 
were there to defend him; not a shot was 
fired through the loopholes he had made ; 
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and his servants, taken by surprise, were 
too completely overawed and overpowered 
to offer the least resistance. The unlucky 
gentleman woke from his slumbers only 
to find his bed surrounded by armed men. 
He was ordered to rise, and the horses 
having been put to his own coach, he was 
placed within and escorted by his captors 
to the beach. When he became aware 
that he was to be carried beyond the seas, 
he made earnest entreaty to be allowed to 
take one of his own servants with him; 
but this was refused, though the state of 
his health rendered such an indulgence 
very desirable. He was thrust into an 
open boat and carried off to Captain Gold- 
ing’s ship, in which he was at once con- 
veyed as a prisoner to the Low Countries. 

The abduction of Mr. Crispe of Quex is 
interesting from the fact that itis a solitary 
case. In modern times it has had no 
parallel in England. We have no other 
instance of an English gentleman of posi- 
tion being forcibly carried off from his 
home in an English county, although in 
some other countries such affairs have by 
no means been exceptional. 

The unfortunate Mr. Crispe was con- 
veyed to Ostend, and thence to Bruges, 
both of which places were then subject to 
Spain, a power against which the English 
Commonwealth was at that time at war. 
No redress was therefore to be hoped for 
through the intervention of the Spanish 
government, and indeed, as will be seen 
in the sequel, it was in his own govern- 
ment that the prisoner found his worst 
obstacle to the recovery of liberty. How- 
ever, from his prison-house in Bruges Mr. 
Crispe was allowed to communicate with 
his friends, and in especial to inform them 
that a sum of three thousand pounds would 
be required for his ransom. 

Mr. Crispe had an only son, Sir Nich- 
olas Crispe; but for some reason — prob- 
ably owing to the declining health of Sir 
Nicholas —a nephew who resided not far 
from Quex, a Mr. Thomas Crispe, appears 
to have been the relative upon whose 
good offices the captive chiefly relied. 
This nephew at once set out for the Low 
Countries. Arrived at Bruges, he found 
no difficulty in obtaining access to his 
uncle, to whom indeed, apart from the 
deprivation of liberty, no ill treatment ap- 
pears to have been offered; and after due 
consultation, it was determined to agree 
to the terms proposed. Thomas Crispe 
accordingly returned to England to ar- 
range with his cousin, Sir Nicholas, the 
means of raising the sum required —a far 
more serious matter in those days than it 
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would be now—and to take whatever 
steps might be desirable to facilitate the 
payment of it. But the unhappy squire 
was far from the end of his troubles; an 
unlooked-for difficulty was about to arise. 

Various as may be the advantages of 
standing well with both parties, it has one 
disadvantage —the trimmer can expect 
to be trusted by neither side; and so 
found prudent Mr. Crispe. Whilst the 
Royalists regarded him as no better than 
a rebel and a fit subject for spoliation, 
Cromwell, on the other hand, suspected 
him of collusion with the king’s friends ; 
that he had, in brief, been a consenting 
party to his own abduction, and that the 
whole affair had been arranged to afford a 
colorable pretext for supplying the exiled 
Charles with English money. All power 
was now in the Protector’s hands, and he 
caused an order in Council to be issued in 
which any ransom whatever was forbidden 
to be paid for Mr. Crispe. 

Between Royalists and Cromwellians 
the poor gentleman was indeed in an evil 
case. A prisoner he had to remain; and 
whilst bribes and indirect influence of 
various kinds were being employed in all 
promising quarters to obtain a revocation 
of the vexatious order, matters were still 
further complicated by the death of the 
heir, Sir Nicholas Crispe. The whole 
burden of his uncle’s affairs now fell upon 
Thomas, who appears to have shown most 
praiseworthy zeal in their management. 
Six times in the autumn and winter of 
1657-58 did he cross and recross the nar- 
row seas to confer with and to console his 
afflicted relative. 

At last the desired license from govern- 
ment was obtained; but the cost of obtain- 
ing it, with other necessary expenses, had 
so much impoverished the Crispes that it 
was no longer possible to raise the ransom 
without selling some part of the estate. 
To procure from his uncle the necessary 
legal authority for doing this involved an- 
other journey to Bruges on the part of 
Thomas Crispe. Eventually, by the sale 
of certain lands and the mortgage of the 
estate of Stonar in the isle of Thanet, 
the money was procured and paid over. 
Whether any part of it found its way into 
the coffers of Prince Charles is a matter 
of conjecture merely. It was only after a 
captivity of eight months that Mr. Crispe 
was allowed to return to his home a free 
man. 

It is recorded that after all his troubles 


eral years. He died at that place on the 
25th of July, 1663, leaving, it is satisfac- 
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tory to learn, his estate to that nephew 
who had so well done a kinsman’s part by 
him. 

It is satisfactory also to learn that Cap- 
tain Golding closed his adventurous but 
somewhat dubious career with honor. 
Whilst Cromwell lived, he took good care 
to keep beyond his reach, and remained 
in high favor with Prince Charles through- 
out his exile. At the Restoration in 1660 
he returned with his master to England, 
and, as his share of the good things at that 
time showered upon his party, received 
command of the Diamond man-of-war. In 
1665 he fell bravely in battle whilst fight- 
ing his ship against four Dutch frigates. 

In the church of Birchington-on-Sea, of 
which parish the manor of Quex forms a 
portion, there is a Quex Chapel. It con- 
tains monumental brasses and other memo- 
rials of the houses of Quekes and Crispe. 
Noticeable among them is the fine’ tomb of 
Henry Crispe. The brasses, six in num- 
ber, are to the earlier line. 

Since the extinction of the male line of 
the Crispes in 1680, Quex has had many 
owners. It was once purchased by the 
first Lord Holland for his famous son, 
Charles James Fox. But that nobleman 
soon found himself obliged to sell it 
again; hence, among the associations of 
Quex it is unable to number that of hav- 
ing ever been the residence of the great 
Whig orator and statesman. 


From The Spectator. 
CASTELLAR AND GORBIO. 


I may probably be told that these vil- 
lages are well known to most people. 
But to judge from one’s own experience, 
those who know them already will be glad 
to see them again; and for those who do 
not, no excuse is necessary. 

From the old town of Mentone, with its 
narrow, climbing streets, its deep arch- 
ways and flights of worn steps, where at 
every turn vou see a picture, where the 
dark Italian faces smile on you, and bright 
color breaks in wherever it is wanted, and 
the warm sun and deep shadow, with the 
clear, dazzling air, enter into your cold 
northern nature, and teach it all the won- 
der of the south, —from this town, with 
its neighboring gardens of palms and 
aloes, with its setting of flowers, of olive- 





rec yards, of woods, of golden lemon and 
he again lived in peace at Quex for sev- | 


orange trees, with its red and brown roofs 
| and white or painted walls, and its great 
foreground of blue sea, always changing 
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and varying, — ultramarine, indigo, purple. 
but always blue and brilliant and clear, 
and edged with foam like snow, —from 
this little Middle Age southern town, keep- 
ing its characteristic beauty in spite of En- 
glish and hotels and villas by the hundred, 
we went driving up the other day into one 
of the beautiful valleys that lead into the 
background of mountains, their peaks and 
slopes even now whitened with fresh 
snow. 

One must suppose that these Mentone 
valleys have lost a good deal of their old 
free character since the days when Mr. 
Symonds wrote of them, and told us of 
that well with violets and maidenhair 
dropping into it. Since then, the Men- 
tonese have become more practical and 
more civilized; wells with violets and 
maidenhair seem mostly to have gone the 
way of unlimited wanderings in the val- 
leys, and unchecked gathering of flowers 
under the lemons and olives,—also of 
any real enjoyment of the Cap St. Mar- 
tin; but that is a painful subject, and 
need not be entered on now. If there are 
wire fences in the valleys, and if the lemon 
orchards are generally shut in by gates, 
still the most fascinating mule-paths, 
rough and stony, go wandering in all di- 
rections, high up into the hills, where no 
carriage-road is to be found; and still the 


groves of grey-green olives on their green 
terraces, some of them old and far-branch- 
ing, have their own solemnity, and give 
this brilliant landscape the softness and 


shadow that it wants. It would be hard 
to imagine anything more beautiful than 
the shadowy, silvery shades of the olives, 
as they stand contrasted with the bright 
coloring of oranges or lemons; behind, 
perhaps, a deep-blue mountain, if the day 
is Cloudy, or a more brilliantly blue sea. 
Our young driver beguiled the way by 
telling us his history. He was an Italian 
from Como, and very proud of his nation. 
He had no relations, and since he was a 
boy had lived with his present old mas- 
ter, whom he ungratefully described as 
un petit peu fou. We were not surprised, 
having seen the old master in rags in the 
market-place. The driver was a_ well- 
grown, handsome young fellow. As we 
dawdled up the good but steep road that 
winds through the val/ée de Menton to 
Castellar, he was here, there, and every- 
where about the road, singing and whis- 
tling to himself, gathering wild flowers for 
us, while his horse, a skinny animal, toiled 
steadily on. All the lower part of the 
road ran above and under terraces of lem- 


on-trees, loaded with fruit ; the size and the | 
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quantity of lemons seems this year to be 
something unusual. Higher up, the olives 
had it all to themselves, except a few 
fir-trees on a rocky point; the forests of 
olives in this country are hardly to be un- 
derstood without being seen. The wells, 
built in and over with stone; the terraces, 
green and stony; the little streams that 
run in their stone watercourses all about 
the mountain-side, — all have an Eastern, 
almost a sacred effect. ‘Green terraces 
and archéd fountains cold,” — some such 
words as these forever haunt one in the 
long, slow climb. And if we turn round, 
over the long descent of grey and green 
and gold there rises the great blue wall of 
the sea. 

For some distance, under the olives, the 
ground was blue with violets. Then a 
few sharp windings brought us to the 
mountain spur on which Castellar stands, 
looking down the valley, seeming itself 
not far from the level of those snowy 
mountain peaks and slopes behind, to- 
wards which a rough mule-path goes wan- 
dering on. Castellar is a strange little 
village, with two piazzas, and two streets 
running parallel with each other, very nar- 
row, very Italian, very dirty. It has a 
large white church, now being restored, at 
the end nearer the mountains, and near 
this are the remains of the old house of 
the Lascaris; for this now degraded vil- 
lage, with its wonderful beauty of situa- 
tion and view, was one of the many 
strongholds of that great family, now ex- 
tinct. The people of Castellar look poor, 
and dirty, and melancholy; the children 
even beg in a depressed way; they are 
much excelled in this art by their grand- 
fathers, two of whom waited on us very 
anxiously in the piazza. Here, in front of 
the streets and houses is a curious old 
lopped tree, with a stone bench all round 
it, which looks as if the population could 
be sociable. But it seemed to us that 
Castellar was mentally a little out of joint ; 
a mountain village of the Middle Ages, 
such as I have described, with its houses 
many hundred years old,—and yet the 
streets named, and the houses numbered, 
in white and blue paint, and large adver- 
tisements of chocolat Menier and Le Petit 
Fournal emblazoned here and there on 
the walls. If these things go much fur- 
ther, Castellar will be demoralized and 
lost. 

We began our journey down the moun- 
tain road at a spirited pace, but had not 


|gone very far when the horse tumbled 


down. The poor beast was not hurt, how- 
ever, and the point of interest was the 
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tragical change in our young Italian, who 
stood lamenting with ali the picturesque- 
ness of his nation, crying out, “ Ah, Bel- 
lottina!” (which we imagined to be the 
poor old horse’s name), without making 
any attempt to get it up again. His rosy 
face was pale, and his smiling blue eyes 
were like thunderclouds. We thought it 
possible that /e vieux maitre might be 
more than uz petit peu fou, when this 
accident came to his knowledge. We 
were confirmed in this idea by the extreme 
steadiness and solemnity with which, a 
few days later, the same young man drove 
us up the valley towards Gorbio. 

This valley is perhaps more beautiful 
and interesting, because more varied, than 
that leading up to Castellar. The woods 
of lemons and olives are the same; but 
the road is lower down, nearer to the tor- 
rent, now a peaceful, brown stream splash- 
ing quietly among great stones, like any 
Yorkshire river; and the mountains above 
and beyond look grander, more craggy, 
and majestic. Several old grey oil-mills 
are at work in this valley, their wooden 
wheels going steadily round, their stone 
troughs swimming, —a great geranium- 
bush by the door, perhaps, and green 
things trailing on the old walls. A back- 


ground of grey and gold and purple moun- 
tain; in front, over shining trees and red 


roofs, the sea. This valley is full of pic- 
tures. The road, which is excellent, has 
only lately been made, and even now stops 
a good way short of tie village of Gorbio, 
which stands very curiously perched ona 
hill, not far from the head of the valley, 
with the mountain wall surrounding it be- 
hind. The last part of the way is a rough 
and steep up-and-down climb by a mule- 
path under rocky banks, and above ter- 
races on terraces of olives. A strong 
wind the day before had strewn the ground 
with the small black fruit. At length, 
creeping up behind the hill, we found 
ourselves at the entrance of ancient Gor- 
bio, which appeared, in these weary wind- 
ings, quite the inaccessible fortress it was 
formerly. Gorbio is, in fact, an old castle 
with its precincts, now all burrowed into 
dwellings for five or six hundred people. 
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It, like Castellar, was a stronghold of the 
Lascaris, and it has its stories of battle 
and siege, which are not very difficult to 
realize, even now, in the gloomy little 
labyrinth of dark and cavernous streets, 
deep, black archways, flights of rugged 
steps. The donkeys of Gorbio, the large, 
handsome, intelligent asses of the south, 
came scrambling up and down these 
streets with their loads of sticks or grass. 
There was not much room for passengers ; 
but the ready and kind politeness of the 
drivers, men or women, never failed. 
The children came cheerfully out to beg; 
one special group overflowing from a cel- 
lar, where several whole families, moth- 
ers, babies, boys and girls, were lolling 
comfortably about on heaps of dry grass, 
A crowd of dark heads, bright eyes, and 
colored handkerchiefs looked up laughing 
out of the darkness as the /uglesz passed 
by. Gorbio is, on the whole, more con- 
sistently ancient, and therefore, in spite 
of the gloom of its little, dungeon-like 
streets, a more satisfactory place to visit 
than Castellar. We saw no advertise- 
ments here, no painted names of streets 
or numbers of houses. These things, no 
doubt, will come with the march of civil- 
ization, represented by the road up the 
valley, which is only too quickly making 
its way nearer to Gorbio. A place only 
accessible by mule-path is still, in 1889, a 
little out of the world. The most curious 
view of Gorbio, perhaps, is to be gained 
from the beautiful sandstone ridge that 
runs alorg between the Gorbio and Bor- 
rigo valleys. This is one of the most 
enchanting walks in the neighborhood 
of Mentone. It isa wilderness of pines, 
arbutus, myrtle, rosemary, and other spiky 
and aromatic plants, with large bushes, 
now in full flower, of the beautiful little 
white Mediterranean heath. As we walk 
up the ridge, the great, craggy mountains 
face us, brown and grey, with purple 
shadows as the afternoon wears on, and 
here and there a slope streaked with 
snow ; and we look down towards Gorbio, 
and see the little old fighting village on 
its watch-tower hill, still gazing down its 
subject valley to the sea. 
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Extracts from Notices. 


The Churchman, New York, says: — 

“This m ine is so well known that it hardly 
needs at this late day any extended commendation. 
Each number is in itself a photograph, so to s , of 
contemporary foreign literature, all the best articles 
from the foreign magazines and reviews being repub- 
lished. Any library possessing a full set of THE Liv- 
ING AGE has on its shelvesa perme reproduction of 
the best English thought for the past forty years and 
more.” 

The Congregationalist, Boston, says: — 

“ A wise judgment is displayed in the selection of 
its contents, which are varied and entertaining while 
also solid and permanently useful. Among all its 
rivals it pursues its way tranquilly and yay A 
We do not know where to look for its equal in i 
own line.” 

The Presbyterian Banner, Pittsburgh, says: — 

“Its immense proportions —four large volumes 
every year—do not constitute its chief merit: for 
were these volumes trash,\the more there were the 
worse it would be. But the contents of THE LivinG 
AGE are culled with rare taste and excellent judg- 
ment from the vast and rich field of European peri- 
odical literature. It is thus, for readers of limited 
leisure or purse, the most convenient and available 
means of possessing themselves of the very best 
results of current criticism, philosophy, science, and 
literature. Nor is the selection of its articles one- 
sided, but with impartial justice the various phases 
of modern thought are presented as set forth by their 
most distinguished exponents. The forcmost writers 


of the time in every department are represented on 
its pages.” 


The Christian at Work, New York, says it is 

“ The best of all the works of its kind. It represents 
in the fullest sense the high-water mark of the best 
literature of the times. It is the cream of all that 
is good. . Embracing as it does the choicest litera- 
ture of the m ines and reviews of the day, culled 
with a discrimination and judgment that is most 
remarkable, it is one of the most interesting and val- 
uable publications of the times. It is a complete 
Hb in itself. . We cannot note a single point 
where improvement could be made; and yet it does 
seem to grow better, richer, and more valuable with 
every issue. With this publication alone, a man ought 
to be able to keep well abreast of the literary current 
of the times.” 

The New-York Observer says: — 

“It would be difficult to select a choicer library 
than that which is found in the volumes of THE Liv- 
ING Acs.” 

The Christian Intelligencer, New York, says: — 

‘It is indispensable to busy men and women who 
wish to know the course and achievements of the lit- 
erature of Great Britain.” 

Zion’s Herald, Boston, says: — 

“It becomes more and more necessary, a8 well as 
valuable, as the field of periodtcal literature broad- 
ens. . It has no peer.” 

The Watchman, Boston, says : — 

“We can only repeat what we have already said, 
that THe Livinc AGE leads all other publications of 
its kind, not only in years, but in merit. . ag — ~ f 
fiction, science, criticism, history, poetry, travels, 
whatever men are interested in, all are found here; 
and it is truly a panoramic exhibition of the Living 
Age. . It furnishes more for the money it costs than 
any other periodical within our knowledge.” 

The Southern Churchman, Richmond, says: — 
ens If we could get but one magazine, we would get 
ag 


The Christi 1 Advocate, New York, sa 
“ It dese: . es its age, and the affec 
earned.” 
> Mi 


The Observ:: St. Louis, Mo., says: — 

“It is « tainly the most valuable weekly pub- 
lished.” 
The Living Church, Chicago, says: — 

“It is simply invaluable, bringing to us as it does, 
week by week, the very cream of all the current lit- 
erature of the day.” 
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The New-York Tribune says: — 

“* Its es teem with the choicest literature of the 
day. selected with wide knowledge and admirable 
tact, and furnishing a complete introduction to the 
best thoughts of the best writers whose impress is 
deeply stamped upon the characteristics of the age . 
No reader who makes himself familiar with its con- 
tents can lack the means of a sound literary culture.” 
The Times, Philadelphia, says: — 

“In no other form can so much enone ‘ood 
reading be gt for so little money: in no other form 
can so much instruction and entertainment be got in 
80 small a space.” 

The Philadelphia Inquirer says: — 

“When one is confined to the choice of but one 
magazine out of the brilliant array which the de- 
mands of the time have called into existence, it is 
indeed an injustice to one’s self not to make selection 
of Littell’s Livinc AGr, wherein is condensed what 
is most valuable of the best of them.” 

The North American, Philadelphia, says : — 

“It affords the best, the cheapest, and most con- 
venient means of keeping abreast with the progress 
of thought in all its phases.” 

Every Evening, Wilmington, Del., says: — 

“Each number of THe Livine AcGr proves how 
truly the thought of the age finds its keenest expres- 
sion and latest development in periodicals. Not to 
am with them is to be outside the intellectual 
world.” 


The Courier, Lowell, Mass., says: — 

“If one wishes to keep abreast of the intellectual 
march of mankind, he not only should, but must, 
read regularly THE Livine AGE.” 

The Richmond Whig says: — 

“If aman were to read THE Livine AGE regularly, 
and read nothing else, he would be well informed on 
all prominent subjects in the general field of human 
knowledge.” 

The Albany Argus says: — 

“It is edited with great skill and care, and its week- 
ly sppsomanes gives it certain advantages over its 
monthly rivals.” 


The Cincinnati Gazette — it is 
“ As much in the forefront of eclectic publications 
as at its start forty years ago.” 


The Montreal Gazette onge it 1s 
“ Remarkably cheap for the quality and amount of 
reading furnished.” 


The Indianapolis Journal says it 
“ Grows better as the years roll on.” 


The Boston Journal says : — 

“ To turn over these richly laden pages is to expose 
one’s self to a perpetual temptation to pause and read 
some syggestive or striking essay, sketch, or poem. 
Excellent discrimination is shown in the selections, 
— for in this, as in all editing, the crucial test is the 
knowing what not to print,—and the result is that 
the reader of THE LIVING AGE has the best of the 
a literature hi ae | sifted and brought before 
him in a very convenient shape.” 

The Commonwealth, Boston, says : — 

« Whateyer is not known and published by the edit- 
ors of Tat Livinec AGE is not worth knowing.” 
The Hawk-Eye, Burlington, Iowa, says: — 

“Tt has norival. And if but one magazine can be 
read, this should certainly be the choice.” 


The Boston Traveller says: — 

“It absolutely seems a work of supererogation 
say a word in praise of Tue Livine Ack; but it 
really so good a thing in its way that we cannot with- 
hold our word of commendation. We have been fa- 
miliar with its pages for nearly fifty years; and 
though its earlier contents were variegated and most 
excellent, ‘better is the end of idis thing than the 
beginning.’ ” - 

The Commercial Advertiser, Detroit, says it ts 

“The cheapest magazine for the amount of matter 

published in the United States.” 


The Courier-Journal, Louisville, says tt 
“ The oldest and the best.” 
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N 1889 T “= LIVING AGE enters upon its forty-sixth year. Ap- 
_ outset by Judge Story, Chancellor Kent, President 
Adams, 1.::,orians Sparks, Prescott, Ticknor, Bancroft, and many others, 
it has met with constant commendation and success. 

A WEEKLY MAGAZINE, it gives fifty-two numbers of sixty-four 
pages each, or idvie than Three and a Quarter Thousand double- 
column octavo pages of reading-matter yearly. 
sive form, considering its great amount of matter, with freshness, owing 
to its weekly issue, and with a completeness nowhere else attempted, 


The best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Tales, Sketches of Travel and Discover,, Poetry, Scientific, 
Biographical, Historical, and Political Information, from the entire body 


It presents in an inexpen- 


of Foreign Periodical Literature, and from the pens of 
The Foremost Living UW’ riters. 


The ablest and most cultivated intellects, in every department of Literature 
Science, Politics, and Art, find expression in the Periodical Literature of Europe, ani 


especially of Great Britain. 


The Living Age, forming four large volumes a year, furnishes from the great 
and generally inaccessible mass of this literature the only compilation that, while within 
the reach of all, is satisfactory in the COMPLETENESS with which it embraces whatever 
is of immediate interest, or of solid, permanent value. 

It is therefore indispensable to every one who wishes to keep pace with the 
events or intellectual progress of the time, or to cultivate in himself or his family general 


intelligence and literary taste. 


OoOPrinions. 


**No man who understands the worth and value of 
this sterling publication would think of doing without 
it. . Nowhereelse can be found such a comprehensive 
and perfect view of the best literatureand thought of our 
times. Every article is an apple of gold in a picture 
of silver. . It furnishes to al! the means to keep them- 
selves intelligently abreast of the time.”— Christian ai 
Work, New York. 

“Itisa living picture of the age on its literary side. 
It was never brighter, fresher, or more worthy of its 
wide patronage. To glance at its table of contents 
ig in itself an inspiration. No man will be behind 
the literature of the times who reads THz LIvine AGE.” 
—Zion’s Herald, Boston. 

* Perennial in its attractions for the intelligent reader 
It is one of those few publications, weekly or monthly 
which seem indispensable. The only possible objec- 
tion that could be urged to it is the immense amount of 
reading it gives. . There is nothing noteworthy in 
science, art, literature, biography, apy vhy, or —_ 
fon, that cannot be found in it. Itis a library in it- 
self. Such a publication exhausts our superlatives.” 
—The Churchman, New York 

*Replete with all the treasures of the best current 
thought, the best fiction, and the best poetry of the 
day. . {t stands unrivalled.”— The Presbyterian, Phila. 

“The more valuable to a man, the longer he takes it. 
He comes to feel that he cannot live without it.”— 
New-York Evangelist. 

“Years of acquaintance with its weekly issues have 
impressed us more and more with a sense ef its value 
and importance in an age when knowledge has increased 
beyond all precedent, and the multiplication of pub- 
lications of all sorts makes it impossible for any one to 
keep up with the current. By the careful and judicious 
work put into the editing of THE Livine AGE, it is 
made possible for the busy man to know something of 
what is going on with ever increasing activity in the 
world of letters. Without such help he is lost.""—Zpis- 
copal Recorder, Philadelphia. 

“ Through its pages alone it is possible to be as well 
informed in current literature as by the perusal of a 
long list of monthlies.”— Philadelphia Inquirer. 

“The readers miss very little that is important in the 
periodical domain.”— Boston Journal. 


“One of the few periodicals worth searing in a libra- 
ry. It maintains its leading position in spite of the 
multitude of aspirants for public favor,’’— New-York 
Observer 

“its value can hardly be reckoned in dollars and 
cents. A repository of the best thought of the be-t 
writers of our day and generation.”—Boston Com- 
monwealth. 

“‘ Biography, fiction, science, criticism, history, poetry, 
travels, whatever men are interested in, all are found 
here.”— The Watchman, Boston. 

“It may be truthfully and cordially said that it never 
offers a dry or valueless page.’’— New- York Tribune. 

“ Itis edited with great ski!] and care, and its weekly 
appearance gives it certain advantages over its monthlp 
rivals.”— Albany Argus. 

‘It saves much labor for busy people who wish to 
keep themselves well informed upon the questions of 
the day.”— The Advance, Chicago. 

“* Still holds its foremost place.”— Troy Times. 

“Continually increases in value.”—Zvery Evening 
Wilmington, Del. 

“It furnishes a complete compilation of an indis- 
pensable literature.”— Chicago Evening Journal. 

“Recent numbers show the wide range of thonght 
and careful discrimination of editorship which have so 
long distinguished it. For the amount: of reading- 
matter contained the subscription is extremely low."'— 
Christian Advocate, Nashville. 

“It enables its readers to keep fully abreast of the 
best thought and literature of civilization.”—Christian 
Advocate, Pittsburgh. 

“In this weekly magazine the reader finds all that ia 
worth knowing in the realm of current literature. . 48 
a weekly record of the literary and scientific progresy of 
the age it is indispensable.”—Canada Presbyterian, 


‘oronto. 

‘* Rarely, indeed, will the seeker of what is most note- 
worthy in periodical literature be disappointed if he turns 
to THe Livine AGE. Coming once a week, it gives, 
while yet fresh, the productions of the foremost writers 
of the day. It is a reflection, as its name implies, of 
the best life and thought of the age. and as such is 
indispensable to all who would keep abreast of our 
manifold progress. It is absolutely without a rival,” 
—Montreal Gazette. 
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